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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, Ros OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Oompositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT ose ft se SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FounDER AND DirECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 


HE 18ta WINTER SEASON will commence Nov. 15th. 
Full particulars may be obtained of 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


L@* DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c,, from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholars nips and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= oe weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

ak, W. 











TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED (or Part, with Attendance), a 
DETACHED HOUSE, pleasantly situated in the best part of the Finchley 
Road, South Hampstead. One minute from Metropolitan Railway Station, and 
Omnibus route to City and West End. rge Reception Rooms, and good 
Garden. Terms moderate, including the use of Grand Piano and Organ.— 
Apply to Messrs Putttps & Dyer, 123, Finchley Road, N.W. 


\ USIC.—The Forty Years’ GOODWILL of a VALUABLE 
4 TEACHING CONNECTION in a County Town (West of England), con- 
ducted for that time by a well-known Professor and Composer, with Freehold 
Residence, is FOR DISPOSAL by Private Treaty. No Agents. Letter in first 
aa Messrs RopeRT Cocks & Co., Music Publishers, 5, New Burlington 








MUSIC TRADE. 
WANTED a TRAVELLER to ‘represent a well-known 
Firm.—Address, by Letter only, to“ W. P.,” care of Messrs W. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Music Publishers, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Jevne’s “ LIEBES- 


Nov Rey ” for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 








‘‘THADY AND I.” 


ISS FLORENCE HASSELL, the accomplished vocalist 
= (Contralto), will sing Harvey’s effective — “THADY AND I” (received 
ps so much enthusiasm when sung by Mdme Marie Roze at the Carl Rosa 

Oncerts in Dublin and Cork), at bye a This Evening (Saturday), Nov. 15; 
and at Beaumont Hall, on Monday Evening next, Nov. 17th. 


‘THREE AGES.” 


H C. HILLER’S “THREE AGES” will be sung To-night, 
WAR at Percy Hall, by Mdme DE SARZANA; Nov. 18, by Mdmé EVANS- 
“an WIOK, at Watford; Nov. 20, 27, and Dec. 4, by Mdme KONSS-BAYLIS, 
~. ilburn, and all her other omen Nov. 19, by Mdme FRANCES, at 
poe Atheneum, Oamden Road; Dec. 4, Royal Victoria Hall; and all her other 

gagements.—“‘ The surpassingly beautiful words and flowing melody of this 





i ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, Will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IKISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H.R Bisaop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SOHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 


price 2s, 6d. : 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC, Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArTHuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to‘‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanpDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RriptEY HAvERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. i 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Havere@at); F. ABT, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING ” ” 

ONE BY ONE . 

THE PILGRIM'S SONG ” ” - 38, Od. 

RESTING ” ” one - 3s. Od. 

WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” se . 38, Od. 

MISS HAVERGAL'S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

No.1. TELL IT OUT... 1. ove tee wee nee wwe owe I, B. 

» 2 ONLY FOR THEE a a ee ee ee ee 

» 3 BREAST THE WAVE ...  . se coe oe wee ewe A, Bd. 

» 4& GOLDEN HARPS... .... 2. nce nee tee new wee I 

» 5 PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... 1 se oe eve 18, 6d, 
6. WORTHY THE LAMB... ..  .. - 1s, 6d, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R VICTOR ROMILLY will sing (by desire) AscHER’s 
popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” on Friday Evening, 
Nov. 28, at 8t James’s Hall. 


“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” 


” pert TELL ME, LOVE ”-—P. von Tuaernenr’s admired 

Song, words by OLIVER BRAND, sung by Mr BRIDSON with great 
success at Brunswick Hall—is published, price 4s., in Two Keys (D and F), by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrrmer Aprz, Words by 
MrrtaM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 
O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortTiMER ADYE, Words by MIRIAM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 


Morning Post.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 














“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 





song must result in an astounding success.”—Price 4s.—London: DuNcaN 
Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Song by Ianace GrBsoNE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d.to 5s. Half- 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


pppoe ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Just Published. : 
[A= T on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“It is not often that occasional pieces live long after the occasion which called 
them forth has passed away; but this unpretentious little sketch may be con- 
scientiously commended on its own merits, and, being thoroughly within the 
reach of even moderate players who can command variety of touch, will no 
doubt become a general favourite.”— Musical Times. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 

DA WALTER’ New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 

PEARLS,” sung with distinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 
Garden Concerts. Price 4s. 

“Mr Maas raised a perfect storm of applause with Miss Ida Walter’s setting 
of Heine’s ‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen’—a refined, and, at the same time, very 
effective song.”—Zimes. 

“‘A most graceful setting of Heine's poem.”—Musical World, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


yw SONGS BT b&b. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G(‘‘ SING, SING, BIRD INTHE WOOD”) .., ... 48. 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI ae me Se —— 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) ... See at jap 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 


\ ARCH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, for the 


Pianoforte, by BrowNLow BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 


(“*THADY AND I”) 
‘* Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—J/rish Times. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 





























Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. a és .» price 4/— 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
i rn rs 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 





Sona, 
WCRDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 
‘.k. BATION. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY : 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” — Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 3/- 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. . 8/- 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by ° 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of ‘high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Under the auspices of this time-honoured society, the first per- 

formance in London of The Rose of Sharon, recently introduced to the 

ublic at the Norwich Festival, was held on Friday night, Nov. 7, 

in St James’s Hall. In order to give as far as ible to the 
representation of the oratorio the executive advantages that 
favoured its initial performance, the society engaged, with one 
exception, the same principal singers who were then employed, and 
likewise prevailed upon the composer, Mr A. C, Mackenzie, to 
undertake, as he did at Norwich, the direction of the orchestra. 
By these means the audience that last night filled St James’s Hall 
to its utmost extent was enabled to pass a judgment upon the work 
which should either question or establish the unanimous verdict 
ronounced last month by the Festival assembly at St Andrew’s 

all, The nature and scope of the libretto having already been 
discussed in these columns, we will not enlarge upon that important 
part of the work further than Rey homage to the beauty of its 
diction, so remarkably compiled by Mr Joseph Bennett from the 
Holy Scriptures, and to point out the value of the dramatic form of 
the story to a composer so keenly alive to every moving incident as 
Mr Mackenzie. In every scene the ideas of the author are found 
underlying those of the musician. Hence the unity of design and 
treatment which characterises The Rose of Sharon. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that Mr Mackenzie’s writings have 
hitherto shown a decided leaning to the ways of that abvensed 
school which, not content with placing unity amongst the essential 
attributes of modern music, makes of it a kind of Juggernaut, that 
ruthlessly destroys everything which stands in the way of its 
mechanical progress. This extreme Mr Mackenzie avoids. The 
spirit of unity which pervades his oratorio gains its force by obser- 
vance of the several proportions of the musical materials, and by 
their artistic distribution. Reflecting the teachings of modern 
science, the unity he seeks has its roots in the past. 

The chief characters in the musical drama are the Sulamite 
(soprano), the Beloved (tenor), and Solomon (bass). It will be 
remembered that the oratorio embraces, with a prologue and an 
epilogue—the latter omitted last night—four divisions, respectively 
entitled Separation, Temptation, Victory, and Re-union. The 
prologue commences with an instrumental movement, which serves 
asa basis for the complete work. The stately pace and solemn 
character of the first subject, led off by the bass strings, fix it firmly 
upon the attention of the listener, who finds it dominating the rest 
of the movement, and affecting the entire scheme of the oratorio. 
This phrase holds the rank of a ‘‘ motto theme,” being always 
associated with the text ‘‘Love is strong as death, and unconquer- 
able as the grave.” Thus the adoption of representative themes is 
quickly announced. But, whatever may be the signification of the 
motto theme, the contrapuntal treatment the phrase receives from 
the orchestra, whilst the solo voice is proclaiming the great mystery 
of the — gives it importance apart from its introductory 
office. In the opening scene of the first part, ‘‘ Separation,” where 
the villagers, coming out at early morning to labour, are joined by 
the Sulamite and the Beloved, the composer finds opportunities for 
revealing a fancy quite idyllic. Originating a melody ia the key of 
C sharp minor (‘‘ the vineyard theme”), and using it continually in 
whole or in part as an orchestral figure, he eventually makes it the 
subject of a song, “We will take the foxes,” allotted to the 
Sulamite. Once heard, any fragment of this singularly quaint air 
never fails to call up the home surroundings of the heroine. But the 
many and beautiful applications of this melody only form the back- 
ground of the true picture. The music of the lovers, the Sulamite 
and the Beloved, stands out with striking prominence. When the 
tenor air, ‘‘For lo, the winter is past,” steals on the ear, little 
attention is then paid to the snatches heard from the orchestra of 
the former subject. We cannot call to mind more impassioned 
strains than those accorded the lovers. The composer has caught 
the eloquent accents as well as the gentle sophistry of the tender 

siou. With consummate art the ever-increasing tendency of the 
over’s appeal leads up to the rapturous response of the maiden. 
The phrase thus employed in the declaration of her constancy is the 
‘love theme,” which plays such an important part in the musical 
drama, As the villagers depart an “‘intermezzo” unfolds to the 
auditor the calm delights of a spring morning in Lebanon. A 
melody of great beauty is sustained by undalatory harmonies, 
Whilst now and again the rhythmic beat is interrupted by fragments 
of the vineyard theme—musical tendrils that attach themselves 
to the main subjects of the movement. The next scene brings 
other strains, and other characters. Quietly at first the strings 


announce a subject (‘the Solomon theme ”), which ever increases in 
force as the monarch’s cavalcade a proaches. In response to the 


admirably simulated, and some excellent contrapuntal writing is 
heard in the setting of the words ‘‘ Fifty mighty men,” while the 
piercing sound of pipe and the clang of cymbals impart unmistak- 
able signs of barbaric splendour. Unstayed by the presence of the 
multitude, Solomon approaches the maiden, and in courtly musical 
phrases pays homage to her beauty. Orchestral passages graphically 
describe the agitation of the Beloved as he calls upon his bride to fly 
with him from danger. Without a moment’s pause the commotion, 
carried on now by the voices, now by the instruments, is powerfully 
wrought, until the King, after addressing the captured Sulamite in 
phrases of dignity (‘‘ Unto my charge”) alternating with those of 
specious cajolery (‘‘ Lo! golden rings”), leaves the obdurate maiden 
to the prosaic remonstrances of the Elder and people. Disregardin 
her triumphant utterance, ‘‘My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
they shout their loyalty to repulsed majesty. The action of the 
scene is carried on with astonishing vigour. Each principal actor 
has an individual theme, and each incident a characteristic present- 
ment. It is, however, in the skilful disposition of these tonal forces 
that the strength of the music lies. 

The chief feature of the second part, ‘‘ Temptation,” is the group 
of choruses celebrating the procession of the Ark, which we have no 
hesitation in saying will find a lasting place in the English repertory, 
already abounding in choral treasures. But before speaking of this 
remarkable series we would briefly refer to the music of the earlier 
scene, which opens with a soprano air, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd,” 
that is both graceful in subject and perfect in form. ‘This is 
followed by a characteristic address of the women of the Court, who 
precede each ejaculation with a salaam fancifully indicated by an 
orchestral figure. In the midst of the specious appeals one hears 
from the orchestra the theme identified with home, which illustrates 
in a very poetical manner the thoughts that in the moment of peril 
are strengthening the maiden to resist the wiles of enemies. Atten- 
tion is called to the chattering effect of the clever chorus, ‘* Art thou 
simple?” and the marked rhythm of the music of the First Woman 
(‘‘Nay, blessed is she”) cannot escape observation. Yet these 
matters are forgotten when the thrilling love motive (‘‘ My beloved 
is mine”) is heard. Hastening on to the procession scene, we are 
at once struck by the forcible unison passage of the orchestra, which 
leads to the grand vocal burst, ‘‘ Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord ;” and afterwards by a figure of marked character given out 
by the basses, and subsequently used for contrapuntal purposes. 
But the composer is far too artistic to oppress the ear with a con- 
tinuation of strength, and ‘so to interpose a little ease” he 
discourses of themes of a more meditative kind, returning at length 
in all his might to carry the number to a successfulissue. Then the 
maidens of Jerusalem pass with timbrels and dances, singing 
‘‘ Praises to His Holy Name.” We would stay for an instant to 
observe the harmonies of the final cadence, ‘‘Let the daughters of 
Judah be glad.” Accompanied by an orchestral passage of triplets, 
the Elders take up the burthen of thanksgiving in a chorus for equal 
voices (‘‘ Beautiful for situation”). A bold passage of imitation, 
given out on the words “Out of Zion,” adds strength to the well- 
written number. In pleasant relief the chorus for shepherds and 
vine-dressers calls up reminiscences of the opening scene of the 
oratorio. There can . no misunderstanding the significance of the 
soldiers’ chorus, for the blare of the brass instruments makes it 
stand out from that preceding it and the chant of the priests 
which follows. This number is remarkable for the close harmonies 
uttered by the deep voices, and the stream of melody with which 
they are accompanied by the orchestra. But the climax is reached 
by the magnificent choral burst of the people, “Arise, O Lord,” 
followed as Solomon passes by the loyal shout, ‘‘God save the 
King,” heard previously, but now elaborated by many artifices of 
counterpoint, and terminating with added force and grandeur. In 
this way one would think the part shouldend. Not so the authors. 
Again the voice of the oppressed maiden, resisting blandishments, 
ie head, amidst the imposing themes of home and grandeur, pro- 
claiming unswerving constancy. 

It may be contended that the third part, ‘ Victory,” contains 
subjects for musical treatment which make stronger appeals to the 
musician’s fancy than are to be found in any other part. Certainly 
the ‘sleep ” scene has induced the composer to call into requisition 
that almost unique power he possesses of making the orchestra chief 
interpreter. The larghetto movement in plan and execution is very 
artistic. Soothing tones are gently disturbed by orchestral figures 
which simulate the coming and passing of objects in a dream; and 
when the sleeping Sulamite’s voice is heard, it scarcely lifts the 
tonal veil. Particularly affecting sounds the love motive as she 
repeats it three times when descending into the street. With rare 
tact, the appearance of the Watchmen is seized on to afford material 
for contrast and extension. The noble contralto air, ‘“‘ Lo! the 





airy: ‘“Who is this?” the villagers announce the name of 
Solomon, 3 


The tumult caused by the unwonted apparition is 


King,” has contrapuntal devices in the orchestra which render it as 
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effective as unobtrusive. Itserves also to herald the approach of 
Solomon, to renew his ardent entreaties. But one of the finest 
numbers of the oratorio follows. To his demand the Sulamite 
declaims, ‘‘ My love is strong as death,” words always associated 
with the ‘‘ motto theme,” now expanded into a chorale form with 
firm and unbroken periods. The subject towers above the 
passionate appeals of the King, and the loud remonstrances of the 
women. Continually appearing in different aspects, it assumes in 
the syncopated passage a tone of triumph that silences her 
adversaries for ever. Although happiness is now secured to the 
long-suffering lovers, the fourth part, ‘‘ Reunion,” lacks not musical 
interest. Indeed, the composer, in love with his subject, has lavished 
some of his tenderest thoughts upon the return of the maiden and her 
beloved to the vineyards of Sulam. The plaintivesubject of thechorus, 
“ The fields of the Beloved languish,” is succeeded by a prayer of the 
villagers, set to broad and emphatic phrases. Again the agitation of 
the orchestra denotes an advent of importance. But this time it is 
the Sulamite and her lover, who respond to inquiries in accents of 
gratitude and joy, and eventually their voices help to swell the full 
chorus in the song of victorious love. Nothing in the performance 
on Friday night renders it necessary for us to qualify the praise 
lately accorded in these columns to the principal singers—Mdlle 
Nevada, Mr E. Lloyd, Mr Thorndike, and Mr Santley—for their 
earnest and capable services in the representation of an exacting and 
important work. Mention, however, must be made of the excellent 
manner in which Miss Hilda Wilson rendered the various solos 
allotted to the contralto voice. She gained most enthusiastic 
applause for a fine reading of the number ‘“‘Lo! the King.” 
Obedient to every indication of the conductor’s will, the band played 
throughout the evening most admirably, and the violin obbligati 
were performed in exquisite style by Mr Carrodus. The large chorus 
were effective in those numbers that called for energy and power, 
and a little more familiarity with the work will doubtless enable 
them to give the short dramatic movements with the required 
precision. Mr Fountain Meen ably presided at the organ. The 
— are indebted to the society for this early opportunity of 

earing a new oratorio, and the obligation is increased by the 
consent of the committee that their full force should assist, in 
response to the invitation of the directors, at a performance of The 
Rose of Sharon at the Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon, the 
22nd inst., when the composer, at the request of Mr A. Manns, will 
conduct. Mr Mackenzie received a hearty poise when he appeared 
on the pompee last night, and shouts o — came from all 
parts of the hall at the close of the work.—L, T. 


—_——o—— 
NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


There are only a few general remarks to add to those we made 
last week upon the gathering then approaching its close. With the 
performances of Thursday, the crisis had been passed, and thence 
to the end all was plain sailing. The critical verdict on the Festival 
as a whole was one of unqualified satisfaction. We cannot be 
harsh enough to say that it should have been aught else; but we 
have an uncomfortable feeling that certain shortcomings have been 
glossed over, which under other conditions would have been made 
the subject of adverse criticism. We have anidea—Utopian though 
some may call it—that the performances at Norwich Festival can 
and should be made as perfect as those which at certain other 
meetings of the kind are a by-word for all that is excellent beyond 
reproach. We should like to hear a little less of the observation 
that was dinned into our ears from beginning to end of last week. 
First-rate for Norwich! This may not be the “‘ faint praise” 
which “‘damns,” It is too genuine and cordial for that. But it is 
a praise which is too even and persistent in its kindness, and makes 
us too satisfied with ourselves. For the actual shortcomings 
alluded to, we must refer those who are interested to our notices of 
the various concerts and the preliminary words with which we 
prefaced them. ‘There is no need to repeat what has already been 
said with regard to the chorus, But if we are to find in our midst 
the material for improvement, it is with the chorus, the very back- 
bone of the Festival, that a start must be made—not in 1887, mind, 
but at once ! The necessity for a thorough “ weeding out” process 
is imperative. It must be done, or the source of the weakness that 
exists cannot, as the doctors would say, be ‘‘localized;” and it 
must be done quickly, or there will not be time to secure and train 
to the requisite standard the voices which, somehow or other, this 
and neighbouring counties can surely be made to supply. 
The orchestra another year must be stronger in first violins ; aie 
wise, it would be absurd to wish for a more proficient body of 
instrumentalists than we had this Festival. Mr rel, vise ain proved 
himself a trustworthy and painstaking conductor. He worked 








hard, and did his utmost to infuse into his forces the life and spirit 
in which, until work seriously began, they promised to be sadly 
lacking. Perhapsa little gentleness of manner towards his choristers 
at rehearsals would, combined with Mr grog. ary natural firm- 
ness, have produced as good results as did the other extreme ; but 
this is a matter on which we are not actually called upon to decide. 
Of the services of Dr Bunnett at the organ, and Dr Horace Hill as 
chorus-master, we have already spoken in the highest terms. There 
remains to offer a tribute of sincere eulogy to the sub-committee for 
the increasing energy with which they laboured to successfully 
carry out their admirable scheme. To the Chairman, F. Hay 
Gurney, Esq., the Treasurer, P. E. Hansell, Esq., and the Hon. 
Secretary, C. R. Gilman, Esq., our congratulations, no less than our 
thanks, are especially due ; still, the services of Mr George Brittain, 
the assistant secretary, and Mr Carman, the ticket and orchestral 
superintendent, also merit warm recognition. Finally, we desire 
to express our personal thanks for the courteous response made to 
the appeal we uttered some weeks previously concerning the seating 
of press representatives. The arrangements for this purpose were 
entirely cieiale and satisfactory. Every attention and desire to 
afford’information was shown, and the duties of that new official 
here, the ‘‘press steward,” were indefatigably filled by Mr C. 8S. 
Gilman. 

With no figures before us beyond those indicating the total 
numbers that attended the seven concerts, it would be idle to 
attempt a forecast of the surplus that is likely to remain when Mr 
Hansell has settled his accounts. Still, that there will be a 
surplus, and probably a larger one than was available in 1881, we 
fully expect. Our surmise is based on the simple facts that (1) the 
expenses must (or ought to) have been lower than those of the 
preceding festival; (2) the prices of admission were somewhat 
higher ; and (3) over 600 more tickets were sold. We feel justified, 
therefore, in already congratulating the committee on a financial, 
in addition to a musical, success. Apart from the minor, yet, in 
their way, vitally important flaws, to which we have felt bound to 
draw attention, the Festival just ended has marked a notable artistic 
advance on the previous meetings of recent years. The triumph 
achieved with The Rose of Sharon would alone suffice to render it 
memorable ; but besides this it will remain distinguished for the 
predominance of English music in an exceptionally interesting 
scheme, and the brilliancy imparted to the gathering by the two 
visits of the Prince and Princess of Wales.—K. (Norwich Argus, 
Oct, 25.) 


ee Qa 


ST PETERSBURGH. 
( From a Correspondent, ) 


The first month of the Italian opera season is just over. Nine 
different operas have been given, all more or less successful, viz.: 
Gioconda, Aida, Africana, Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, Favorita, 
Roi de Lahore, and Philemon et Baucis. The principal artists are 
mostly all known in London—Mdmes Durand, Repetto, Stahl; 
Signori Cotogni, Marconi, Sylva, Uetam, &c. The orchestra and chorus 
are first-rate, and are under the experienced direction of Signor 
Bevignani. Writing about the Roi de Lahore, the Gazette de St 
Petersburgh of Nov. 6th says ‘‘ the opera was infinitely better repre- 
sented than when first given, owing to the superiority of the singers 
and to the great ability of the conductor, Signor Bevignani. As to the 
principals, the palm belongs to Mdme Maria Durand. Her singing, 
always sufficiently powerful, has gained in tenderness and delicacy. 
The slow movement of the great aria in the fourth act, as well as 
the beautiful duet with the tenor, proved this. Mdlle Henriette 
Stahl, MM. Sylva, Scolara, and Dufriche were the other exponents 
of the principal characters, and acquitted themselves satisfactorily.” 

In a fortnight’s time a new opera by Ponchielli will be produced, 
entitled Aldona (I Lituani). The composer himself is superintend- 
ing the rehearsals, Lakmé will be the next novelty, and will 
introduce Mdlle Van Zandt for the first time to a Russian 
audience, 

The “‘ Musical Society ” have given their first concert, under the 
direction of Anton Rubinstein, when they performed his last com- 
position, an ‘‘ Hroica Fantasia” for orchestra. 

Mr Vladimir Pachmann is here, and will give a concert, or 
pianoforte recital, on Nov. 12th; and Mdme Menter has been 
gf “soar professor of piano at the Conservatoire, replacing the late 

. Brassin. 








Roya Cottece or Music.—The Royal College of Music has 
received from an anonymous donor the sum of 100 guineas, to be 
applied to the benefit of Mdme Lind-Goldschmidt’s scholars in the 
College as she and the Director may see fit. 
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PARSIFAL AT THE ALBERT HALL. 

Parsifal seems to have been Wagner’s most cherished work. 
The name of it was the last word his lips pronounced. Parsifal 
embodies the purest and highest aspirations of the master, the 
final development of his genius, and his crowning achievement. 
Whilst listening to Parsifal, the composer is forgotten, as the 
man is lost sight of when the prophet delivers his message. Such 
a work is above art. It is divineinspiration. Considering, then, 
how alone the work stands, the composer’s least wish with regard 
to it should have been religiously respected. Wagner’s wish, 
often and emphatically expressed, was that his last drama should 
not be performed anywhere but at Bayreuth. It is stated that 
this was even a dying injunction; and, though the most advan- 
tageous pecuniary offers were subsequently made with a view to 
bringing out the complete work on some stage, they were rejected. 
It is a pity that Mr Barnby was not restrained from producing his 
version. Certain scenes from Wagner's dramas have been 
arranged for the concert-room by himself, or by some tried hand 
working under his supervision, amongst them being the Prelude 
and the Good-Friday-Charm music from Parsifal. The perform- 
ance of these in concert-rooms is perfectly legitimate. But- such 
ascheme as that brought to execution at the Albert Hall last 
Monday is disloyal to Wagner and an offence against good taste. 
In the first place, the “ cuts” amounting to, at least, a quarter of 
the whole work, included the vitally important prelude and open- 
ing scene of the second act. It may be argued that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and that, as the majority of the musical 
public of London could not go to Bayreuth, it was better they 
should have something than nothing of Parsifal. But the proof 
of the loaf, like that of the pudding, is in the eating, and if it 
turns out that the London public has been treated to something 
more like a stone than bread, or, at any rate, to half a loaf which 
is full of gravel, the argument will not hold good. However, 
Wagner's sentiments were set at naught, or, perhaps, their very 
nature was disputed ; it was determined, for various reasons, to 
produce fragments of Parsifal as an oratorio, and the aid of 
several of the leading artists from Bayreuth was secured. An 
honest attempt might then have been made by judiciously 
selecting the fragments, providing for their performance under the 
most favourable conditions, and carefully training those of the 
performers who were inexperienced in the music, to give the 
London public a fair idea of the work. For this a little intelli- 
gence was necessary. But how were things managed? To begin 
with: among the parts cut out and omitted were the prelude to 
the second act; and the scene immediately following, where 
Klingsor invokes the apparition of Kundry. The music thereof 
supplies the great contrast of the play. Parsifal is meaningless 
without Klingsor. It is like Macbeth without a Lady Macbeth. 
It is like Paradise Lost without Satan—day without night. 
Nothing makes up for the absence of that stirring, tremendous, 
intensely characteristic introduction and opening scene of the 

second act, which throws all the rest of the play into bright and 
clear relief, while, in itself, containing music as truly great and 
remarkable as any Wagner ever wrote. Moreover, it is wonder- 
fully condensed, and a genial instance of how much can be said in 
few words. For entirely omitting it, therefore, not even the 
pretext of length could be adduced. If it was deemed impossible 
to lengthen the performance by a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, that space of time might better have been spared from 
the first act. Whilst speaking of “ cuts,” one in particular must 
be mentioned as inopportune. Occurring in the duet of the 
second act, between Parsifal and Kundry, just before the climax is 
reached, it prevents that climax from being led up to. The 
omissions necessitated, for those persons unacquainted with 
the drama, constant reference to a guide-book. This was 
supplied in the shape of a feeble lucubration pretending 
to be translated from the text “in exact accordance with 
the original.” Then, as to the conditions under which the 
performance came to pass. If no other hall was available, the 
fact must yet be deplored. The defective acoustic properties of 
= Albert Hall are too well known to be commented upon 
ere. They are due to its size, which befits a circus more than a 
concert-room. The orchestra was, to all intents and purposes, 
Inaudible, and Wagner's rich and sonorous orchestration sounded 
pontivey threadbare. The solo-singers strained their voices to 
the utmost, but Mdlle Malten, alone, was able, at a great cost, to ! 





make herself heard. The Albert Hall is only fit for large 
choruses, and here all must freely admit that Mr Barnby’s choir 
told with considerable power. But, the delicate and subtle 
phrases for the orchestra or the solo voice were lost in the wide, 
barren desert. A confused, lugubrious murmur going on some- 
where far away, was the general effect. Occasional slips were, 
however, noticeable. But, under the circumstances, more 
detailed criticism is uncalled for, than to observe merely that the 
performance did not betoken a previous severe training. A few 
words remain to be said about the apparent impression made on 
the audience. The hall was well filled, which is tantamount to 
saying that the audience was immensely large. Of course, one 
could hardly expect that these fragments of the great work 
would be listened to with completely devout attention by an 
assemblage of such vast proportions, During the Introduction, 
numbers of people were trooping in, and such numbers trooped 
out during the last act that, at the close, barely half the audience 
remained. But, notwithstanding unfavourable conditions, the 
glorious music had made itself dimly felt, and, the interest of the 
audience, excited throughout, finally culminated in a long burst 
of spontaneous and enthusiastic applause. POLKAW. 


[ We leave the sole responsibility of his opinions to the author of 
this contribution, having ourselves no opinion in the matter to 
speak of —Dtto Bearv. 

—)——— 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


A highly interesting programme was provided on Tuesday night, 
November 11th, in St James’s Hall for the third and last concert of 
the brief season given by the above accomplished conductor. The 
large attendance, as well as the <aniialinle spirit apimating the 
assembly, afforded evidence that the number of the series might in 
future be safely augmented. Herr Richter sometimes inverts the 
programme order by making the last number the post of honour— 
an arrangement that was not altogether advantageous at the second 
concert, when Brahms’ solemn music was preceded by Liszt’s 
meretricious strains. That place was assigned on Tuesday night to 
Beethoven’s choral symphony. Its performance was most masterly. 
Had the orchestral forces been daily employed upon the work they 
could not have played with greater freedom. Difficulties seemed 
unknown, and whether engaged on the grandly worked-out first 
movement, the startling scherzo, the divine adagio, or the gigantic 
Jinale, in each and all they were as near perfection as possible. The 
vocal part was likewise, mirabile dictu, efficiently rendered. A 
capital quartet of principal singers was supplemented by a chorus 
far superior to any Herr Richter has hitherto led in St James’s Hall. 
Indeed, the performance was altogether memorable. Following 
Weber’s overture to Huryanthe, which opened the concert, Mr 
Edward Lloyd sang Walther’s ‘‘Probe-Lieder” (Die Meistersinger). 
The favourite singer’s art, appealing as much to the musician as the 
beauty of his voice affects the general public, was highly appreciated. 
In the selection from Die Walkiire the music assigned to Wotan was 
declaimed in a very meritorious manner by Mr Frederic King. The 
applause, which continued long after Herr Richter had left the 
platform, was accompanied by wishes for his speedy return. —L, T. 








PRESENTATION TO Mr RANDEGGER.—On Thursday evening, Nov. 
6, at the close of the rehearsal of the Philharmonic Choral Society, 
in the Association Hall, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, Mr Alberto 
Randegger, the conductor, was presented by the members with a 
very elegant fruit service, in commemoration of his marriage recently 
with Miss De Leuw. Mr William Roberts, the president of the 
society, in asking Mr Randegger to accept the gift, said they had 
been exceedingly fortunate in securing the services of so eminent 
and distinguished a musician as their conductor. His name was a 
tower of strength to the society, which it would have been almost 
impossible to attain without him. He was sure he was only 
expressing the feelings of all present when he wished Mr and Mrs 
Randegger a very happy and prolonged life. The members wished 
to commemorate the happy event of their conductor’s marriage in 
some way, and at the same time show their great esteem and 
regard for him, and they had spontaneously subscribed to the gift. 
He trusted the articles would bring to Mr Randegger’s mind the 
happy association of being the conductor of the society. Mr 
Taltieoee, who was very enthusiastically cheered, expressed 
sincere thanks on behalf of his wife and himself for the gift.— 
Liverpool Daily News. 
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MARSCHNER’S VAMPYR IN VIENNA.* 

Heinrich Marschner’s celebrated opera, Der Vampyr, was 
performed on the 16th October for the first time in Vienna. 
Really, for the very first time’ It sounds almost incompre- 
hensible that Vienna never before took notice of a work that for 
fifty-six years (ever since 1828) has found a home at most 
theatres in Germany. Yetsoitis, A fresh instance, and one of 
the strongest, of the “ behind-hand character ” of musical matters 
here. Marschner’s two other best operas, moreover, did not appear 
in Vienna till an astoundingly late period: Hans Heiling fifteen, 
and Templer und Jiidin twenty years after their first production in 
Germany. But, for the fact that the doors of the Imperial Opera- 
house were not flung open to Der Vampyr till after the expiration 
of half a century, there was a special reason. Lindpaintner’s opera 
of Der Vampyr was brought out at the Kirntnerthor-Theater in 
1829, with tolerable success, which trickled on for some years. 
This fact blocked the way for a second work on the same subject, 
as long as the first one lived in the public memory. Two singing 
Vampires could not get on very well together here; one was more 
than enough. We must, however, sincerely regret being deprived 
of the better work by the priority of the weaker. I am not by 
any means an enthusiastic admirer of Marschner’s Vampyr, but it 
is a classical work compared to Lindpaintner’s. Nota single ray 
of genius flashes through the latter’s score; the simmering 
seething-pot merely performs uninterruptedly its duty. Into 
this well proved vessel, Lindpaintner, with the experienced hand 
which had successfully turned out 28 operas, cast German, French, 
and Italian ingredients, dramatic schnaps alternating with 
melodic honey and tart fugatos with mild bravura froth. Lind- 
paintner’s Vampyr contained a little of everything then in fashion, 
and, as the whole was skilfully prepared and agreeably dished up, 
it pleased the public palate in Vienna and elsewhere, What, 
however, astonishes us most at the present day is that this 
unspeakably repellant Vampire fable should have been able to 
inspire ¢wo German operatic composers and—with the music 
either of the one or the other—to make its way successfully over 
all the theatres of Germany. 

This is a@ symptom of the morbid and over-excited romanti- 
cisin which swayed our operatic music in the thirties and forties 
of the present century, Opera, accustomed to follow at some 
little distance the great literary currents, filled itself with the 
ghost stories of Brentano, Arnim, Fouqué, and Th. Hoffmann, 
managing to obtain from them striking musical effects, not then 
worn out. Ghosts, goblins, witches, and devils, with spirits of the 
earth and spirits of the waters, peopled the operatic stage, and 
were received with the sluddering curiosity with which people 
listen to gruesome ghost-stories, It was with such tales that a 
society in Geneva, which Lord Byron frequently attended, were 
wont to amuse themselves about the year 1816. When it came 
to his Lordship’s turn to tell something, he contributed his awful 
story of Zhe Vampire. It is, if I am not mistaken, the only 


narrative in prose which we possess of his, and marvellously little: 
- known, The subject which called forth Marschner’s score as well 


as Lindpaintner’s, is shortly as follows : 

One winter, Lord Byron informs us, there appeared in the 
aristocratic circles of London an elegant and wealthy individual 
named Lord Ruthven, who created a sensation by his singularities, 
The demoniacal glance of his dead grey eye exerted an uncanny 
and yet fascinating effect, especiallyon women. A young gentleman 
named Aubrey began to take a great interest in the stranger, 
and endeavoured to penetrate his mysterious nature. He joined 
him in a journey to Italy. At Rome he received letters from 
home, warning him earnestly against Lord Ruthven as a danger- 
ous and vicious man. Aubrey observed his mysterious companion 
narrowly, and discovered that the latter was using every means in 
his power to induce the daughter of a noble Roman family to 
grant him an assignation at night. Aubrey instantly informed 
the young Countess’s mother, and left Ruthven, after calling him 
sharply to account. He then proceeded to Athens, where he 
made the acquaintance of an amiable and innocent girl, ideally 
beautiful. During one of the walks they took together, Ianthe 
mentioned a Vampire, who passed years among his friends and 
relatives, and had been obliged every year, in order to prolong 
his life for the ensuing months, to suck out a young girl’s blood. 





* From the Neue freie Presse. 





Despite Aubrey’s disbelief, Ianthe remained convinced of the 
existence of such Vampires, who rise from out their graves and 
live on the blood of young and beautiful girls. On one of 
his antiquarian excursions, Aubrey is overtaken by night, 
and obliged to pass a wood which bears an evil name, 
and which Ianthe and her relations had particularly urged him 
to avoid. By the light of a flash of lightning he perceives 
a hovel, whence comes the cry of a female in distress, 
mingled with fierce and scornful laughter. He bursts open 
the door and beholds Ianthe bathed in her own blood. Of 
her murderer there is no trace, save a peculiarly formed and 
highly artistic dagger-sheath, on which Aubrey seizes. Grief and 
excitement throw him on a bed of sickness. Hereupon, Lord 
Ruthven appears unexpectedly in Athens, and visits Aubrey, 
whom he tends with the most disinterested friendship. When 
the patient at last recovers, Ruthven proposes that they should 
make a tour together on horseback through the more unfrequented 
parts of Greece. In a narrow defile the two are set upon by 
brigands; Ruthven, hit by a bullet, sinks to the ground. His 
strength grows weaker and weaker, and his end seems close at 
hand. He begs Aubrey to do him one last service in order to 
preserve his honour : “ Swear to me by all that you hold holy and 
terrible, that you will communicate to no one your knowledge of 
my vices and end.” Aubrey takes the oath, and Ruthven sinks 
down lifeless on the ground. The next morning, Aubrey is 
about to enter the hut where he left the corpse, when 
he is met by one of the robbers, who informs him that, 
after he had gone, the corpse had, as the dying man begged it 
should be, been borne in the moonlight by the robber and his 
comrades to the summit of the nearest mountain. Aubrey 
hastens to the spot, but finds no trace of the corpse, though the 
robbers swear that they laid it there. Among the property 
left by Ruthven, Aubrey discovers a blood-stained dagger which 
perfectly fits the sheath he picked up by Ianthe’s dead body. He 
can no longer entertain any doubt of Ruthven’s guilt. Becoming 
every moment more bewildered and anxious, he hurriedly sets out 
for England. He stops only in Rome, where the wretched parents 
of the young Countess, whom Ruthven has inveigled, tell him that 
since that person left she had disappeared, and that no trace of 
her can be found. Aubrey lands in England and meets, at his 
father’s country seat, his darling sister Malvina, now grown up to 
be a beautiful young woman. One evening he takes her to a 
fashionable party—suddenly his arm is seized by Lord Ruthven, 
whom he never before saw at the house, and hears the well-known 
voice whisper: “Remember your oath!” Soon afterwards, 
Ruthven proposes to Malvina, and is accepted. Aubrey, half 
mad, endeavours by every possible means in his power to prevent 
the match, but since, true to his oath, he reveals nothing about 
Ruthven, he is treated by his family as a person out of his mind, 
and closely guarded in his own room. The wedding comes off 
while Aubrey is lying fearfully ill.- When be is dying, he sends 
for his Sister’s guardians, and, as soon as the midnight hour has 
struck, tells them what he knows about Lord Ruthven. They 
hurry off to save Malvina—too late! Lord Ruthven has 
disappeared, and Aubrey’s Sister has quenched a Vampire's thirst. 
Marschner’s opera follows pretty closely this horrible story. Only, 
with a correct appreciation of stage-requirements, the scene 
of theaction, which in Lord Byron’s tale constantly changes, is kept 
to one locality in Scotland; Malvina becomes Aubrey’s beloved; and 
the tragic conclusion is changed into one of joy. The Vampire, 
who in the opera bites to death two young girls, Ianthe and 
Emmy, finds himself at the last moment baulked, at any rate, of 
a third victim in Malvina. But how long are we tortured till 
Aubrey resolves to utter the words which save her! When the 
opera begins, he knows that Ruthven is a hideous Vampire, yet, 
at the end of the last finale, he still hesitates whether he shal 
deliver up his Intended to a frightful death, or break the oath 
extorted from him by a monster. He becomes almost more 
incomprehensible to us than Ruthven himself. While, too, 
Aubrey tries our patience with his ever whining: “My oath! My 
oath!” so does Malvina with the calm sentiment: “Whoever, with 
pious heart, cherishes thefear of God!” This fatalistic “ fear of God 
is all she indefatigably responds, on her way to the marriage altar, 
to the earnest warning of her lover. Besides the weak and 
resigned Malvina, and the superstitious coward, Aubrey, we have 
in the opera, Papa Davenant, a domestic tyrant of the lowest 
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type. Shall we say any more concerning the hero who gives the 
title to the piece ! He is more hateful than the most ferocious 
beast and the most evil-minded human being—a loathsome 
mongrel between the two. After introducing himself with a 
joyous air : “Ha! welche Lust!” (“ Ah! what delight !”)—to 
be a Vampire, that is to say—and giving vent to his fierce desire 
for the fresh blood of young maidens, he suddenly, in the second 
act, strikes a sentimental chord, describes himself as an unhappy 
sacrifice to his “ mission,” and reads poor Aubrey a moral lesson 
on the dreadful sin of perjury. The whole story is so repulsive, 
that it would of itself be a reason for our rejection of Marschner’s 
opera, even were the music far superior to what it really is. 

Despite all our partiality for Marschner’s talent, we listen now- 
a-days with very mixed feelings to this music. We can certainly 
understand its great success 50 years ago, a success due to the 
coincidence of the sickly taste of the day and the first flashes of 
Marschner’s original talent, which was made expressly for such 
subjects. We recognize in his Vampyr an energetic natural gift 
for what is strikingly dramatic and romantic. The new element 
in C. M. Weber’s operas moved Germany so profoundly, that the 
excitement, like a chord violently struck, quivered long after- 
wards, The enthusiasm kindled by Der Freischiitz for the Mys- 
teriously-Demoniacal demanded, as a want far from being satis- 
fied, more and more nourishment. Operas richly spiced with 
witches and hobgoblins, like Spohr’s Faust and Bergyeist, Lind- 
paintner’s Vampyr, Marschner's Vampyr and Hans Heiling—to 
mention only the most celebrated—came into vogue. Wagner's 
Fliegender Holliinder is the last echo of this school, and, from a 
purely musical point of view, the influence on it of Marschner’s 
last two ghost-operas cannot be denied. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


—o—— 


.SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At St James’s Hall, last Saturday afternoon, Mdlle Clotilde 
Kleeberg strengthened the favourable impression she had made at 
the Crystal Palace, and her success was thoroughly deserved. In 
Chopin's A flat major Ballade, and still more in his C minor Etude, 
she gave evidence of high powers. The music of the Polish 
master is too often made the stalking horse of empty affecta- 
tion and successful “ high-falutin’.” Indeed, the more a pianist is 
mannered in his playing of this music, the more he gives himself 
scented airs and antic graces, the more he threatens toswoon with 
exquisite feeling, the more he is likely to be applauded. Mdlle 
Kleeberg is a pianist of a different kind. Her success is due to 
natural talent and honest endeavour. Effect is not her aim. 
Gifted with firm, rapid, and unerring fingers, she is no machine, 
and, while expressing the sentiment of her theme, never 
obtrudes her own personality on public notice. The performance 
of the Etude was a remarkable instance of fluent and vigorous 
left-hand play, and the interpretation was impassioned without 
the least trace of exaggeration. Mdlle Kleeberg joined Mr 
Lazarus and Signor Piatti in the piece which opened the concert 
—namely, Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, Op. 11. During the first 
movement people were allowed to enter the concert room as if 
nothing weregoing on. Did the stewards consider this trio of solittle 
importance that ordinary regulations might be transgressed at its 
expense rather than cause that slight inconvenience to which late 
comers are usually subject? Mr Santley sang “Du bist wie eine 
Blume” and “Ich grolle nicht,” by Schumann; and being 
encored, repeated the latter. Immediate repetition does no good 
to any piece of genuine music, and the detestable “ encore” 
system is more fully realized when the “encore” is literally 
interpreted, Sensible, perhaps, of this, Mr Santley, twice called 
back after Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens,” substituted “ Au bruit des 
lourds marteaux,” by the same composer, when in a fit of less 
palpable inspiration. The audience was glad to give their old 
friend Herr Straus a cordial greeting. His masterly interpreta- 
tion of Veracini’s quaint and tender Minuetto, Gavotta, Cantabile, 
and Giga, won him, of course, loud applause. Beethoven’s septet, 
played by MM. Straus, Hollander, Lazarus, Mann, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Piatti, brought the concert to an end. Needless to 
say, the performance was as near perfection as anything sublunar 
or subsolar, Mr Santley and Herr Straus were accompanied on 
the piano by Signor Romili. GALAOR. 








FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


_ BarceLona.—The season at the Liceo commences to-day, the 15th 
inst. Here is a list of the leading artists of the company : Marcella 
Sembrich, Borghi-Mamd, Cécile Ritter, and J. Torresella ; Gayarre, 
Stéphanne, G. Kaschmann, Pandolfini, E. Laban, A. Vidal, G. 
Meroles ; conductor, Marino Mancinelli ; chorus-master, Acerbi. 

Maprip.—Matters at the Teatro Real wear a gloomy aspect. The 
patrons of the theatre are highly incensed against the manager, Rovira, 
for having raised the prices of admission this season twenty per cent. 
The season should have commenced in the first half of October, but 
Aramburo, the tenor, was taken ill, and Rovira obtained permission 
of the Minister of Finance, under whose authority the theatre stands, 
to postpone the opening. Then Mdme Pasqua declared on the sick- 
list, and there was another delay. When the first night at length 
arrived, the house was turned into a perfect bear-garden. The 
audience shouted, hissed, and stamped to their hearts’ content, 
and had not even a hand for their especial favourite, Theodorini, 
who appeared as Marguerita and Elena, the opera being Arrigo 
Boito’s Mefistofele. The other principal artists were Mariani, 
Puerari and Silvestri, all new here. Pomé, also, the conductor, 
officiated for the first time in this capital. 

ViENNA.—On the 31st October, Mozart’s Don Juan was performed 
for the 100th time at the Imperial Operahouse, with the following 
cast: Donna Anna, Mdme Wilt ; Elvira, Mdme Materna; Zerline, 
Mdlle Braga ; Don Juan, Herr Beck ; Leporello, Herr Rokitansky ; 
Gouverneur, Herr Sommer; Ottavio, Herr Peschier; Masetto, 
Herr Hablawetz. — During a rehearsal of Parsifal lately, 
Herr Jahn addressed a few observations to Herr Carl Bohm, 
a member of the orchestra, with regard to that artist’s play- 
ing. Hereupon Herr Béhm rushed on the stage, and was with 
difficulty overpowered before he could attack Herr Jahn. The poor 
fellow, who had suddenly gone mad, was eventually conveyed to a 
lunatic asylum. This is the second instance of a person’s going mad 
during the performance of Wagner’s music. 

Nantes.—A grand “ Festival” was recently given in honour of M. 
Ernest Reyer by the Society of Popular Concerts, when the pro- 
gramme contained only pieces by that composer, who himself con- 
ducted. Among the pieces were ‘‘La Madeleine au Désert,” a 
‘*Marche Tzigane,” and fragments from La Statue, Sacountala, 
Sigurd, and Erostrate. 

AnTWERP.—At the unveiling of the statue erected here in honour 
of the poet Van Rijswick, a cantata, entitled Kinderhulde aan een 
Dichter, was performed. It is written for children’s voices, the 
music being by Peter Benoit and the words by De Geyter. This 
cantata was repeated—some thousand children taking part in the 
performance—at a concert in the Exchange Hall, when the pro- 
gramme included, besides Miry’s children’s chorus : ‘‘ Het Zingen,” 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Gratulations-Menuett,” an old Flemish song 
harmonized by Peter Benoit. 

Lerrsic.—The following was the programme of the fourth 
Gewandhaus Concert: Part I. Overture to Les Deux Journées, 
Cherubini; Air from S¢ Paul, Mendelssohn ; Pianoforte Concerto in 
F minor, Chopin ; Songs with piano accompaniment ; Pieces for the 

iano: ‘‘ Mélancolie,” Rubinstein; ‘‘ Valse,” Schubert-Liszt ; 
Caprice on Gluck’s Alceste, Saint-Saéns. Part II. Symphony in F 
major, No. 3, Johannes Brahms. The pianist was Mdme Annette 
Essipoff, and the vocalist, Herr Carl Perron, of the Stadttheater. 
Both were much applauded. 

New York.—The Italian season at the Academy of Music was to 
commence on the 10th inst. The leading members of the company 
are Patti, Riccetti, Dotti, Calvelli, Nevada, and Scalchi, with two 
new tenors, Signori Cardinali and Bassetti, and two new baritones, 
Signori de Anna and Vaselli. The repertory includes Don Pasquale, 
Lakmé, La Figlia del Reggimento, Mirella, and La Gazza Ladra. 
‘Not a very imposing array, certainly,” observes the Musical 
Courier, ‘‘ especially as Patti will confine herself to the three oldest 
works. The most significant part of this prospectus, however, is 
the published list of all the standard operas, with the announcement 
that selections will be made from them. This looks as if Mdme 
Patti intended to repeat the experiment of her first season here 
under Mr Abbey, when she converted opera into concert, and gave 
snatches of the 7'rovatore and Faust.”—The German operatic season, 
under Dr Leopold Damrosch, will commence on the 17th ult., the 
opera being 7'annhiiuser, with Mdme Schroder-Hanfstangl, Mdlle 
Gutjar, Herren Schott and Adolf Robinson. 








The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred the Order of the Red_ Eagle 
(third class) on Herr Joseph Hellmesberger, director of the Conser- 
vatory, Vienna, and Imperial Austrian Capel/meister. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcTOR—Mk 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT, NOVEMBER 17, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti ; 
Duet, ‘‘ Morgenroth” (Tschaikowsky)—Miss Louise Phillips and Mdme Isabel 
Fassett ; Sonata, in B flat, Op. 45, for pianofcrte and violoncello (Mendelssohn)— 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor Piatti. 

ParT II.—Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, for pianoforte alone (Bach)—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann; Duets, (a) ‘‘ Wenn ich ein Véglein War’,” (b) ‘‘ Herbst- 
lied,” and (c) ‘*Schén Blumelein ” (Schumann)—Miss Louise Phillips and Mdme 
Isabel Fassett ; Trio, in B flat, No. 5, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, first 
—— Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor 

iatti. 








THE 


Accompanist—Miss CARMICHAEL. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 15, 1884, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quartet, in F major, Op, 18, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Dove 
sei amato bene,’”’ Rodelinda (Handel)—Mdlle Alice Barbi; Sonata, in F sharp 
minor, Op. 11, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Mr Charles Hallé; Duet, in 
G major, for violin and vio!a, first time (Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda and 
Herr Straus; Songs, ‘‘ Haidenréslein” (Schubert), and “ Widmung” (Schu- 
mann)—Mdlle Alice Barbi; Trio, in G@ major, No. 8, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, first time (Mozart)—Mr Charles Hallé, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and 
Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RomILt. 


MARRIAGES. 

On November 6, Witi1am Price AyLwarp, of Homeleigh, 
Salisbury, to Mary Maria Harriett Synnot, daughter of the late 
JAMES Bair PReEstoN, Physician General to the Madras Establish- 
ment, 

On November 6, by the Rev. the Sub-Dean of Her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, E. J. Havens-Havens, Esq., son of the late PHILIP 
Havens, Esq., of Donyland Hall, Essex, and Wenham, Suffolk, and 
of ExizasetH Havens, Lady of the Manor, to ConsTANcE, only 
danghter of FREveRIcK W. JENNINGS, Esq., of Ambassador's Court, 
St James's Palace. and niece of HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Esq. 
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CIPRIANI POTTER: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By 'Pror. Sir G. A. MAcraRREN. 
(Continued from page 705. ) 

In 1813, the Philharmonic Society was started. Potter was then 
ineligible for membership, because the sound rules of our country 
made it impossible for a person to hold responsibilities until he had 
attained his majority ; and as that could not happen until the end of 
the year, whereas the Society began its operations on the 8th of 
March, he could not be enrolled among the original fraternity, and 
it was not until the 2nd of October had passed that he could be 
elected a member of the Society. Butso well was he esteemed, even 
at that very early age, that those men who might be called the 
Nestors of the musical profession, John Cramer, Dance, Salomon, 
Neate, and other notabilities, were happy to receive him into the 
fraternity as soon as he could be legally elected. It was in 1817 
that he made his first public appearance, and this was at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, when he played a concerto of his own 
composition. Thus he was acknowledged in the twofold capacity 
of composer and player, This was before the completion of his 





twenty-fifth year, and it must be remembered that the Philharmonic 
Society of that period was the institution which held the entire 
control of serious instrumental music in England. Before this 
Society was founded there had been more or less successful specula- 
tions to bring serious instrumental music to public hearing, but 
this was the first established institution, and it was established with 
the complete support of all the lovers of music in the country. The 
entrance to its subscription list was consequently so difficult that 
intending subscribers had to register their names perhaps years 
before a vacancy would occur, because the concert-room was limited, 
and there could only be accepted as many subscribers as could be 
seated therein. The management of the concerts was as careful and 
restrictive in its choice of works and executants, as the list of sub- 
scribers was limited by considerations of space. No piece and no 
player was admitted into the concert programmes that was not 
supposed to have very peculiar and special merit. Thus the admis- 
sion of the young pianist and young composer was a mark of high 
distinction. After having made his success at the Philharmonic 
concert in March, 1817, Potter went abroad to Vienna, where he 
stayed for sixteen months, as much for the purpose of study 
as for the sake of obtaining experience of other musical 
performances than were to be heard in London. At that 
time London was not, as it is now, the centre of all that is 
to be heard in music. Now, every experience may be made 
here — every player, every singer of European acknowledg- 
ment, comes to London to give us the opportunity of hearing 
his or her performances, and every composition of interest 
is produced here; but such was not the case in the early 
part of the century. In Vienna, Potter met with the best celebri- 
ties of the time. He had letters to Beethoven ; but he was warned 
by the persons he met not to go near him, because he was utterly 
mad ; he had recently produced his Symphony in A, which was such 
a wild, extravagant work that its author was to be avoided as of 
dangerous influence. I have heard Potter relate, more than once, 
that one of his chief advisers in this direction was Moscheles, who, 
later, obviously changed his views, since we owe to him the pro- 
mulgation of the music of Beethoven, and the production in London 
of the first complete edition of the master’s pianoforte works. How- 
ever, Potter met with one sound counsellor, Streicher, the piano- 
forte maker of Vienna, under whose advice he presented his letter 
to Beethoven. Beethoven received him with kindness, and, in a 
letter to Ries, we find this passage, in Beethoven’s hand: ‘‘ Potter 
has often visited me. He seems to be a good man, and has talent 
for composition.” Potter besought Beethoven to give him lessons, 
but he refused. He said he could not teach composition. He had 
had pupils for pianoforte, but would not even acknowledge Ries as 
his pupil for composition, but only as a pianist. He said to Potter, 
‘It is indispensable that you study counterpoint.” ‘‘ By all means,” 
said Potter. ‘*To whom shall I go for lessons?” ‘‘ There is only 
one man who could teach you—Albrechtsberger—and he is dead.” 
So Potter had to enquire elsewhere for a master in counterpoint. 
He placed himself under the care of Manuel Aloys Forster, a native 
of the neighbourhood of Vienna, who spent his life in the Austrian 
capital, who was born in 1757, and who died in 1823, so that his ex- 
perience was mature when Potter placed himself under his direction. 
Beethoven, however, although he did not teach him composition, 
consented to read his productions, and to advise him upon them, 
and did so in many instances. Potter, meeting him, wished to tell 
of his delight at the works of Beethoven with which he was familiar, 
and spoke with rapture of the Septet in E flat. Beethoven repu- 
diated his rapture, however, and said he knew not how to write 
when that was produced, and had learnt entirely different principles 
since then. As to the roughness of Beethoven’s manner, Potter told 
many anecdotes, and one that is highly characteristic. Beethoven 
invited him on one occasion to dinner, and they were sitting at table 
when such or such a dish was served up, whereas Beethoven had 
ordered another, and seizing that one, threw it at the servant's 
head. There was nothing left but bread and cheese, so that Potter 
regaled himself rather with his company than on his diet. 
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After a stay of sixteen months in Vienna, our friend went to Italy 
to give as much variety to his experience as the very different style 
of music which prevailed in Italy would afford him, and thus he 
cultivated that broad liberality of taste, and complete openness of 
view which always characterized him. With reference to his sojourn 
in Vienna, it may be mentioned that he witnessed the annual entry 
of the troops of all the many nationalities comprised in the Austrian 
territories when they have to pass in parade before the emperor, and 
it was, I think, a most bright idea of Potter, that the variation in 
the last movement in the choral symphony, with the martial tones 
of the military instruments for the new development which it 
presents of the principal melody of the whole movement, must have 
been suggested to Beethoven by the grand view of these countless 
varieties of soldiers in their endless diversity of costume, and the 
splendid pageant which attracts all the population of Vienna to 
witness it. I refer to the musical setting of the stanza of Schiller’s 
Ode to Joy, comprising the lines :— 

Conquest in your train attending, 
Speed ye, brothers, glad and true— 
which the tone-poet has presented as a triumphal march. 

When Potter returned to England he again played at the 
Philharmonic, and the piece in which he made his re-appearance was 
the Concerto of Mozart in D minor. He had learnt, perhaps in 
Vienna, and from the particular explanations of Attwood, who had 
witnessed Mozart's performance of his concertos, the fact that the 
printed copies are but indications of the matter which Mozart him- 
self used to play, and he had gathered from Attwood and others 
what was the manner in which Mozart used to amplify the written 
memoranda in his performance. It almost amounted to a re-com- 
position of the part to fill it out with such pianoforte effects as would 
do justice to the original intention, and it was with such amplifica- 
tion that Potter presented the D minor Concerto. It was in such 
wise that at a later time Mendelssohn made his first appearance as a 
pianist here with the same concerto, and with that kind of treat- 
ment of the printed sketches. 

In 1824, Potter produced his first symphony at the Philharmonic 
Society. He wrote eight more; nine in all were produced, and 
especially may be remembered the one in G minor, which was 
written as a commission from the Philharmonic Society. In 1832, 
the Society had commissioned Mendelssohn to compose three works, 
a symphony, an overture, and a vocal piece, for which they offered 
him the sum of 100 guineas. The value of this commission is quite 
obvious to us all. The results of it were the symphony we know as 
the Italian Symphony in A, the overture known as the Trumpet 
Overture, and the concert aria, ‘‘ Infelice.” Some of the members 
of the Philharmonic Society were jealous that this large sum of 100 
guineas should be given to a stranger for his works, whereas there 
were persons resident here who had the power of producing music, 
and who were quite as susceptible of guineas for their works as any 
body else might be. Let it be remembered, however, ‘that whereas 
Mendelssohn was offered in that year 100 guineas for three works, in 
the second year of the Society’s existence Cherubini had received 
100 guineas for one symphony, and that symphony has not had the 
good fortune to excite the admiration of all hearers as the Symphony 
in A major of Mendelssohn has done. There was a large clamour in 
the Society at this time that other persons than Mendelssohn should 
be commissioned to compose works. Several musicians, therefore, 
were entrusted, each according to his speciality, one to write for the 
pianoforte, one to write a vocal piece, one to write an overture, each 
at the rate of a third part of 100 guineas for his work. Potter was 
then engaged to write a symphony, which’ commission eventuated 
in the production of the Symphony in G minor, which is printed as 
a pianoforte duet ; a work of which I well remember the themes, 
and I believe it was subsequently more often played at concerts of 
the Philharmonic than other pieces of his composition. 

(To be continued. ) 








M. Strakosch denies the truth of the report of his being about to 
produce Mancinelli’s /sora di Provenza, at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 





CONCERTS. 


RicuTER Concerts.—Herr Richter is accustomed to wind up 
each series of his concerts by a performance of the Ninth Symphony, 
that mighty name appearing, therefore, in the programme of last 
Tuesday evening. The points in which Herr Richter’s reading of 
the work differs from that of some other conductors, are familiar. 
These points have become more salient, and the performance, strong 
and spirited as ever, is now still more accentuated in certain details. 
To the rapid pace‘adopted for the trio, allusion is unnecessary, but 
a novel and startling effect in the scherzo should be noticed, where 
the drum comes in four times with a thundering crash, and the fifth 
time in such a whisper as to be scarcely heard. The characteristic 
tune of the last movement was introduced by the double-basses, 
pianissimo, the effect, from so slight a cause, being magical. If the 
choir, especially with regard to the soprani, was not all that could 
be desired, the quartet, consisting of Miss Amy Sherwin, Mdme 
Fassett, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Frederick King, was excellent. 
The difficult music is very seldom done justice to, but, on this 
occasion, it was really well sung. The rest of the programme, 
beginning with the Overture to Huryanthe, comprised excerpts from 
Die Meistersinger and Die Walkie. Mr Lloyd's voice rang forth 
like a clarion in the ‘‘ Probe-Lieder;” he was recalled—‘‘ cela va 
sans dire.” Mr Frederic King was also recalled after declaiming 
in that pathetic scene where Wotan engirdles Briinnhilde with fire, 
amid the toning of heroic themes and the voices of the world. The 
conductor, when the last notes of Beethoven's Symphony had 
brought the concert to an end, was greeted with an ovation from a 
crowded audience, in repeatedly acknowledging whose applause 
Herr Richter made signs of acknowledgment to those whe had 
worked so hard and so well—the members of the orchestra. 
Printed handbills, distributed during the evening, informed the 
public that a series of nine concerts, under the same management 
and direction, would be given in the spring and early summer. So 
much the better.—SAGRAMORE LE DesiIRovs. 

[‘* The novel and startling effect” of the drums in the scherzo of 
Beethoven’s Symphony, like the “magical effect” of the basses 
playing in the opening theme of the finale, must exist in ore’s 
own lively imagination. They are as old as the symphony itself, 
and are never given otherwise. The tempo of the trio is open to 
controversy. Mr Manns is most probably right.—Dr Blinge. 

Tut Poputar Concerts.—The attendance at last Monday’s 
concert was less than usual, owing, perhaps, to the counter 
attraction of the first performance of Parsifal at Albert Hall. The 

rogramme commenced with Spohr’s quartet in E minor (Op. 45, 
Ko. 2), with Messrs L. Ries, Hollander, Piatti, and Mdme Norman- 
Néruda as executants, the latter heard to great advantage owing to 
the importance accorded to the first violin part, peculiar to this 
quartet. Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg’s finished playing of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in F sharp major, and the Allemande, Courante, 
and Gigue, from Handel's second set of ‘‘ Suite de Piéces,” pleased 
so much that an ‘‘ encore” was demanded, when she substituted a 
Nocturne in E flat, by Field. The splendid performance of a 
larghetto by Nardini, and of Paganini’s ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” by Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, elicited a ‘‘ double recall,” which honour was also 
conferred on Mr Thorndike for his effective rendering of ‘‘ O cessate 
di piagarmi,” by Scarlatti. The programme concluded with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F major (Op. 5, No. 1), for pianoforte and 
violoncello, with Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg and Signor Piatti as 
executants. Mr Zerbini was the accompanist.—W. A. J. 

Sr Tuomas’s CuHoraL SocteTy gave an evening concert on 
Wednesday, 5th inst., at Cavendish ms, Mortimer Street. The 
members of the society sang several part-songs under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr J. Parker Callcott. The following artists gave 
their services, contributing some enjoyable solos: Miss Susetta 
Fenn, Miss May Moon, Mr Bennetts, and Mr Weldon Haydon. The 
pianist was Mr F, Adlam. 

—_no— 
PROVINCIAL. 

CHELTENHAM.—We are pleased to be able to record the perfect 
success of the concert organized by Messrs Dale and Forty, given in 
the large hall of the Winter Garden, which will hold 1,000 people 
comfortably. Beautiful autumn weather enabled all to venture 
forth, and within a few minutes of eight o’clock the room was filled. 
With no other decoration of the room itself than | as of palms 
above the platform, we never have seen it—says The Hxraminer— 
present so bright or gay au appearance. Those who feared the risk 
of sitting in a cold or draughty room will surely not allow a thought 
of the kind to enter into their calculations of an evening’s pleasure 
at a ‘‘ Winter Garden concert,” at least, under similar management : 
the room was warm and comfortable, and before the conclusion of 
the evening not a few fans were called into requisition. Chief 
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among the attractions was Mr Joseph Maas, who presented himself 
for the first time to a Cheltenham audience. He could not have 
made a selection better adapted to exhibit the beauty and power of his 
voice. ‘Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her, angels” (Jephtha), 
and Blumenthal’s charming song, ‘‘The Message,” will not easily be 
forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to be present. Miss 
Ella Lemmens (daughter of a popular favourite, Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington) is winning her way to estimation and high rank in the 
musical profession; Mdme Bentham-Fernandez, who has just 
returned from an American tour and Mr Farley Sinkins were the 
other singers. Mdlle Anna Lang, a fellow-countrywoman of Jenny 
Lind, was the violinist; and by no means the least among the attrac- 
tions of the concert was Signor Bottesini, lately returned from a 
long residence in Egypt. To many his wonderful power of 
dicoursing sweet aud varied music from the solo contra-bass was 
well known; but all were amazed at the apparent ease with which 
he manipulated the cumbersome instrument, and the sweetness and 
fulness of tone and expression which he produced. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of his effects were produced in the duet with Mdlle 
Anna Lang. His splendid performance and genial manner aroused 
the enthusiasm of everyone. Mr Harvey Lihr was pianist and 
conductor. We offer our congratulations to Messrs Dale and Forty 
upon the result of this concert, and trust it may be an encourage- 
ment to them to try the experiment frequently. They have solved 
the difficulty of finding a large concert-room in Cheltenham. 

GuLascow.—The appearance of Mr Sims Reeves in the St 
Andrew’s Hall on Saturday evening, Nov. 8, brought together a 
large audience. Amateurs have been disappointed more than once 
by Mr Reeves being unable, much to his own regret we are assured, 
to fulfil engagements, but it is probable—says the Glasgow Herald— 
that the public have never once been disappointed when the 
distinguished tenor has been in a position to take his place on the 
platform. Reference has recently been made to the fact that, while 
Mr Reeves’ farewell concerts were announced, he seems to have 
abandoned the idea of retirement. As stated in a London news- 
paper the other day, the truth of the matter is that, while at one 
time it was thought necessary that such a course should be followed, 
the reason for it no longer exists. Mr Reeves finds himself in 
excellent health and voice, and therefore he intends to continue the 
exercise of‘his art. His first two songs—Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Requital” 
and Balfe’s ‘‘ When other lips” —were rendered with the genuine 
feeling and the incomparable art which he has shown time out of 
mind, yet, after all, what charmed the audience (apart from the 
quality of expression) was the sweetness rather than the power of 
his voice. At the close of Balfe’s tender ballad, the audience were 
disposed to insist on an encore, but it was stated, on behalf of Mr 
Reeves, that the weather affected his voice so much that he begged 
to be excused, and, in the circumstances, he was excused. The 
singers who assisted at the concert were Mdme de Fonblanque (Mrs 
Gilbert Campbell), Miss Marion Mackenzie, and Mr Gilbert 
Campbell (well known and appreciated at Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
Signor Ghilberti). Among the vocal successes of the concert were 
the duet, ‘‘ La dove prende,” from J! Flauto Magico, admirably sung 
by Mdme Fonblanque and Mr Campbell, and a bright little song by 
Lohr, ‘‘ The sailor’s heart” (Mr Campbell) ; Miss Nettie Carpenter, 
the youthful violinist, and Mr Nicholson, the flautist, also assisted, 
— Berger accompanying the songs with thorough musical 
ability. 

BricHtoN.—Mr and Mrs German Reed’s company gave their 
second performance this season at the Pavilion, on Friday afternoon, 
Nov, 7th, before a numerous audience, The programme commenced 
with Cherry Tree Farm, written by Mr Arthur Law, music by 
Mr Hamilton Clarke, the characters being sustained by Miss Fanny 
Holland, Miss Marion Wardroper, MM. North Home and Alfred 
Reed, with their usual success, Mr Arthur Law undertook the 
part of Farmer Springrove, in place of Mr Corney Grain, absent 
through indisposition. The accompaniments were played in 
thoroughly artistic style by Mr George Gear, who also performed 
two pianoforte solos, ‘‘ Fantaisie Hongroise,” by J. Burgmein, and 
his own brilliant transcription of Gounod’s Faust. Mr George 
Grossmith (by | yo age ot D’Oyly Carte) kindly gave his musical 
sketch, entitled The Drinking Fountain, and caused great amuse- 
ment by his humorous descriptions and clever songs. 

BirMINGHAM.—The committee of the Mosley and Balsall Heath 
Institute are to be congratulated on the success attending their first 
concert this season, pa: on Saturday, October 25. The singers 
were Misses Luie Bagley and Clara Surgey, who made a most favour- 
able impression, as well as Miss Grace Tolkien, whose rich contralto 
voice was listened to with pleasure, and who sang with her accus- 
tomed artistic skill and the refined style acquired under Professor 
Goldberg’s tuition at the Royal Academy of Music, London. The 
— performance of Miss Lillian Drigon elicited the most rapturous 
applause, 





FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 


Mr August Manns may be regarded par excellence the Men- 
delssohn conductor of the day, and it goes without telling that the 
“ Scotch” Symphony on Saturday last was given at the Crystal 
Palace with a perfection in execution, a purity in tone, and a 
clearness in time and rhythm that has never been surpassed any- 
where. The quality of the wind instruments in this orchestra (so 
frequently alluded to—and more particularly the wood-wind) was 
never more conspicuously shown, They seemed to revel in the 
delicate themes entrusted to their care, and, taking the horns into 
their confidence, gloried in making up a feast of melody of the 
purest and the most refined kind. Throughout, these instruments 
have in this symphony a personality that is never lost sight of ; 
they seem to point to the nationality of the whole work, and, as if 
in allusion to Scotch music, take the tenderest care of the oboes 
and the clarionets. It was most pleasing to see the large audience 
on Saturday (for the room was crammed in every part, and this 
was the final item in the programme) remain until the echo of the 
last note had died away. Such a work, conducted not only with 
skill, but with the tenderest affection, merited the reception it 
received, and it will be an evil day for. English lovers of pure har- 
mony when it is otherwise. 

The concert was in other respects a very agreeable one, opening 
with Sterndale Bennett’s overture to the Naiads, and followed by 
a more than usually excellent rendering of Brahms’ Second Piano- 
forte Concerto, a work that from the opening bar to the con- 
cluding sprightly movement displays the composer’s marked 
originality. In this, and in the Impromptu No. 8, by Schubert, 
Herr Barth again evinced to the audience his right to be called a 
first-class pianist—indeed, in Mendelssohn’s Caracterstiick (No. 7) 
he created so much enthusiasm that he had to play a third short 
solo. The Minuet from Massenet’s new opera, Manon, and 
Victorien Jonciéres’ “ Sérénade Hongroise” (heard for the first 
time here) are both very charming little morsels, and most useful 
pieces to divide more important works in a programme. What 
more have we to say about Mdme Trebelli? As we listen to her 
magnificent voice and her finished vocalization we must acknow- 
ledge that her quality of tone is now as fresh as it was when she 
first delighted the British public. 

The autumn season of three concerts, with Herr Hans Richter 
as conductor, ended on Tuesday last, and no one can begrudge the 
director the fame and the prosperity that has followed his latest 
venture. Herr Richter has been received every evening with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and certainly he has the power of presenting 
more especially Wagner in his most intelligible dress, and I must 
also acknowledge, although the various items given have been 
heard before, that they have fitly represented this popular 
master. On the first evening, Schubert’s Symphony in C (which, 
by the dropping out of a line, appeared in a former communica- 
tion of mine as being heard for the first time at St James’s Hall), 
was heard with wrapt attention to the last note, and certainly the 
performance was a very fine one, and thoroughly intelligible. The 
two last movements were taken faster than we have been accus- 
tomed to hear them at the Crystal Palace, but on the whole 
work there was but three minutes’ difference in performance, 
Herr Richter goes in perhaps for more light and shade, but as 
a whole I prefer the Palace rendering. It was noteworthy that 
the conductor did not dispense with the score, although this is a 
matter of but little importance, If a man’s memory is sufficient, 
let him do without his notes. 

On the 18th October Brahms’ Symphony in F major was given 
at the Palace, and the exact duration of the whole work was 
31 minutes ; at St James’s Hall it was heard on the 4th November, 
and it is interesting to note that the time was precisely the same. 
The difference of half a minute may be accounted for by Herr 
Richter taking a longer pause between the third and fourth move- 
ments. Of the work itself there can be no two opinions. It has 
now been heard several times, and I think it must take its place 
as one of the finest compositions of this master. Both the read- 
ings—at the Palace under Mr Manns, and at St James’s Hall 
under Richter—were worthy of imitation by all conductors, and 
the enthusiasm was equally spontaneous at each performance. 

Herr Richter seems to prefer giving Beethoven’s colossal 
Symphony (No. 9) at a last concert; and certainly it must be 
acknowledged that such a performance as that of Tuesday leaves 
behind a memory “ that shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 
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With a conductor like Hans Richter, a chorus-director like 
Herr Frantzen, and a quartet composed of artists like Miss Amy 
Sherwin, Mdme Isabel Fassett, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Frederic 
King, the performance should be acceptable, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that enthusiasm and loud applause was the order 
of the evening. Mr Edward Lloyd also sang the Trial Songs 
from Wagner’s Meistersinger splendidly, and Mr Fred. King tried 
to infuse interest into the dreary bass solo allotted by the same 
composer to Wotan in Die Walkiire, PHOSPHOR. 


—— = 


M. VAUCORBEIL.* 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Nov. 5th, 1884. 

Auguste Emanuel Vaucorbeil, manager of the Grand Opera, 
died on the 2nd inst., aged 63, of an intestinal complaint, from 
which he had long suffered, but which was not considered serious 
until it unexpectedly took an alarming turn on the Thursday 
preceding his decease. Born at Rouen in December, 1821, he 
was the son of an actor, who, under the name of Ferville, was, for 
nearly forty years, a great favourite at the Théatre du Gymnase. 
At an early age, M. Vaucorbeil entered the Conservatory of Music, 
where he studied under Kuhn, Marmontel, Dourlen, and Cherubini. 
His first compositions were numerous songs, which were well 
received ; then came sonatas for piano and violin, and then, on 
the 18th April, 1863, at the Opéra-Comique, a three-act opera, 
Bataille d'amour, the book of which was written by M. Victorien 
Sardou. Some “Suites for the Piano” followed, and, in 
1870, the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire produced 
Ia Mort de Diane, a grand lyric scene with choruses, 
in which Mdlle Gabrielle Krauss especially distinguished herself, 
and which still forms part of the Society’s repertory. In 1872, 
M. Vaucorbeil was appointed Government Commissary attached 
to the theatres receiving a subvention from the State, and was 
subsequently created Inspector of Fine Arts, when he resigned 
the presidentship of the Society of Musical Composers, a post he 
held for several years. On the 5th July, 1879, he succeeded 
M. Halanzier as manager of the Grand Opera for seven years, 
commencing on the Ist November following. The first grand 
work produced under his management was Aida, the first per- 
formance being directed by Verdi himself. This was followed by 
the Comte Ory of Rossini, the Francoise de Rimini of Ambroise 
Thomas, Le 7'ribut de Zamorra of Gounod, the Henry VIII. of 
Saint-Saéns, the Sapho of Gounod, and, in the way of ballets, 
La Korrigane, Namouna, and La Farandole. When taken ill, the 
deceased was getting up a new two-act opera, Zabarin, by MM. 
Paul Ferrier and Pessard, as well as a new ballet, Les deux 
Pigeons, by M. Messager. His managerial duties prevented him 
from devoting much time to composition, but he had in his desk 
a grand opera, Mahomet, fragments of which were performed by 
the Sociéte des Concerts. For his services as Inspector of Fine 
Arts he was created a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
promoted to the rank of officer, some time after succeeding M. 
Halanzier. Of the forty-seven managers of the Grand Opera who 
have followed each other in the space of 225 years, from the Abbé 
Perrin in 1659, to the one who has just passed away, only two, 
Lulli and Vaucorbeil, have died while occupying the managerial 


r. 
The funeral service was celebrated on the 4th inst., in the 
church of Saint-Philippe du Roule, which was densely crowded, 


hundreds being unable to obtain admission. The regulation 
forbidding women to sing in the churches of Paris being suspended 
as a special favour, both Mdme Krauss and Mdlle Richard joined 
the gentlemen singers from the Grand Opera who took part in 
the musical portion of the service, which included the “Qui 
tollis” of Rosini’s Mass, Beethoven’s “Funeral March,” the 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s Symphony in A, and Mozart’s 
Requiem. From the church the mournful procession proceeded to 
the Montmartre Cemetery, where speeches were delivered by MM. 
Gounod, Kempfen (Director of Fine Arts), V. Jonciéres (President 
of the Society of Composers), Régnier, and Guy de Charnacé (an 
intimate friend of M. Vaucorbeil’s). When the procession started 
from the house of mourning, in the Rue de Ponthieu, the pall- 
bearers were MM. Gounod, Kempfen, Régnier (stage-manager 


* Delayed in transmission.—Ep, 4. W. 








at the Grand Opera), Perrin (manager at the Théatre-Frangais), 
Ambroise Thomas, and Guy de Charnacé; on the road to the 
cemetery they were, as representing more especially the Grand 
Opera, MM. Salomon, Lassalle, J. Cohen (chorus-master), Altés 
(conductor), Mérante (ballet-master), and Pluque (stage-manager 
for the ballet). 


—o—- 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday’s programme was a familiar one, and attracted 
@ numerous audience. Indeed, any lover of music within a 
reasonable distance of the Palace, seeing the “ Scotch ” Symphony 
illuminating the programme, as it does, and ever will do (music 
without end), could not withstand being present and enjoying 
once again the exquisite beauties of a work which yields fresh 
impressions at each successive hearing, and is bound to remain an 
everlasting “ mirror of melody.” Its performance last Saturday 
offered nothing new in point of criticism, unless it was to praise 
the manner in which the exhilarating wivace was played; it has 
seldom been heard to better advantage or created a more thrilling 
effect. The concert began with Sterndale Bennett’s ever delight- 
ful Overture to the Naiades, which seems an especial favourite at 
Sydenham. Brahms’ Concerto in B flat, for piano and orchestra, 
or, as the analytical programme seems inclined to describe it, 
Symphony, with pianoforte obbligato, was next on the list. This 
work presents a strong contrast in form with similar productions 
where the piano reigns supreme, to the exclusion of the orchestra, 
which seems always attempting an entry into the work and getting 
a severe repulse from the keyboard in the shape of long solo disserta- 
tions, which usually terminate in the piano triumphing with a 
cadence. In the concerto of Brahms the orchestra is the important 
element, and the piano is, in many instances, completely under its 
government, more especially in the andante, the finale allegretto 
grazioso sharing its delicious charm and buoyancy in an equal por- 
tion both to piano and orchestra, the two keeping up a lively 
repartee, reminding one of Beatrice and Benedick. The pianist was 
Herr Barth, who, if not quite satisfactorily illustrating the various 
motives in which this concerto abounds, the capricious character 
essential to its nature accurately expressed the significance of the 
notes, thus affording an example for the serious consideration of 
students. Besides the concerto, Herr Barth played two solos, one, 
Impromptu in G major, of Schubert, No. 3, Op. 90, and the too 
seldom heard Caracterstiick (No. 7) of Mendelssohn, so truth- 
fully rendered as to inspire the audience with a wish for its 
repetition. Instead of which, however, Herr Barth, like many 
“encored” artists, substituted a short piece, which cooled the 
Mendelssohn enthusiasm like a sudden downpour on a summer 
day. Two short pieces, a Minuet from Massenet’s new opera, 
Manon, and a “ Sérénade Hongroise,” by Victorien Jonciéres, com- 
pleted the orchestral portion of the programme. The vocalist 
being Mdme Trebelli, who made her first appearance this season, 
and who was rapturously applauded after the Cavatina from 
Tancredi, “ Di tanti palpiti,” and two songs, one by Denza, “Star 
of my heart,” and the Gavotte from Mignon, singing, in response 
to an encore, the “ Habanera” from Carmen. 

Dopinas LE SAvUVaGE. 
Lamp and Urn, Little Mitcham. 








Mpmr ADELINA Patti1.—Shortly after the French Divorce Bill 
became law, Mdme Adelina Patti sued for a divorce from the 
Marquis de Caux. Thereupon the Marquis de Caux also sued for 
a divorce. Judgment was given on Wednesday by the Tribunal 
of the Seine, which refused to grant the petition to Mdme Adelina 
Patti, but granted that of the Marquis de Caux, and accordingly 
pronounced a divorce in his favour. 


Dr Spark, organist of Leeds Town Hall, gave a series of musical 
lectures and organ recitals in Scotland during the last week with 
much success. On Monday, November 3rd, he gave the inaugural 
lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute, Dumfries, the subject being 
‘* English Opera ;” on Tuesday he was at Galashiels, lecturing on 
the “Classical Masters ;” on Wednesday at Ayr, on ‘‘ The National 
Ballad Music of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales;” on 
Thursday, at Rothesay, on “‘ Ballad Music ;” and on Friday evening 
he gave an organ recital in the New Public Hall in Stirling. To 
illustrate his p sorter efficiently, Dr Spark ne» with him four 
admirable Yorkshire vocalists—Mdme Evison, Miss E, Kennedy, 
Mr Farrer Briggs, and Mr G, Dodds. 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

The prizes apportioned to the successful students of the above 
school, in connection with the music committee of the Corporation 
of London, were distributed at the Mansion House on Saturday 
afternoon, November 1, by the Lady Mayoress. To Miss Frances 
Allitsen was awarded the Lady Mayoress’s prize (five guineas) for 
the composition of an overture in classic form; to Miss Florence 
Morse the Lady Jenkinson prize (£5) for a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat ; to Miss Kate Eadie and Mr 
W. J. Barton the Brinsmead prize (ten guineas) for performances of 
Beethoven's Sonata in A major; to Mr Robert O. Morgan the 
Webster prize (five guineas) for the composition of a violin and 
pianoforte sonata ; to Miss Mathilde Scalé and Mr Stanley Moore 
the George Morice Smith prizes (medals) for compositions of English 
ballads ; and to Miss Clara Robson and Miss Van Heddeghem purses 
of money. A vote of thanks to the Lady Mayoress and to the Lord 
Mayor was proposed by Mr Pearse Morrison, and responded to, on 
behalf of the Lady Mayoress, by Sir R. Carden. During the after- 
noon an excellent concert was given by the students, under the 
direction of the principal, Mr Weist Hill. The Russian Suite for 
string orchestra (R. Wiirst) showed the remarkable strength of the 
school in this department. Miss Edith Umpelby gave a pretty 
rendering of her fellow-student’s ballad, ‘‘The Time of Roses ” 
(Miss Scalé), and Miss Alice Heale’s exceptionally fine voice was 
heard to advantage in Gliick’s ‘‘Che fard.” Mention should be 
made of the performance of the Suite in E major (Op. 22), by Anton 
Dvorak, if only to mark the enterprise and success of the director in 
search of novelty. The concert was thoroughly enjoyed by a very 
large audience, 


OO 


PAINTING THE LILY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—Will you kindly spare me a corner of 7he Musical World 
wherein to offer my weak protest against the very common and most 
objectionable habit indulged in by the large majority of revisers of 
standard musical compositions of improving (?) such works by 
additions, interpolations, and curtailments of their own invention or 
suggestion? I have frequently observed this impertinence in many 
of the modern editions of the works of our great composers ; imper- 
tinence arising, undoubtedly, from the superabundant egotism of 
the reviser, who can discover no other way of making himself known 
to the public and posterity. 

The true province of a reviser is, not to ‘‘ paint the lily,” but the 
rectifying of any evident error of the copyist, engraver, or printer, 
or any palpable accidental omission on the part. of the composer ; 
but, as the latter occupation presents but little attraction for the 
ambitious reviser, while the former offers him a far wider field for 
the exercise of his peculiar genius, the bedaubing and amending 
occupation is usually preferred, and so completely engrosses the 
attention of the ‘‘artist” that he frequently fails to observe such 
= unconsidered trifles” as a crotchet, in place of a quaver, rest; a 
series of quavers printed in mistake for semiquavers; the word 
pizzicato applied to a number of slurred minims or to a bar’s rest, &c. 

The vandalisms to which I allude are most frequently observable 
in the ‘‘ new and revised ” editions of the studies, concertos, &c., of 
the great masters, whereby young students are grievously puzzled 
and misled, while ample food for angry controversy is provided for 
the mature professor. I have been more immediately prompted to 
offer this remonstrance by the result of a comparison I have recently 
made between the original edition of Spohr’s Concertos and a 
modern edition greatly patronised by the rising generation of 
violinists. For instance, in the second concerto (in D minor), in the 
16th bar from the commencement of the solo, I find, in the original 
edition, the notes D, F, E, B, as four plain quavers, whereas, in the 
revised edition, we have the two latter quavers (E, B) improved 
into Sour semiquavers, E, G, C, B. Then, in the opening bar of the 
adagio, wherein Spohr has given us a minim followed by a crotchet, 
on which latter there is a shake with its turn, the over-zealous 
reviser or improver has, in the revised edition, actually changed the 
minim into a double-dotted crotchet, and then added a semiquaver 
anticipatory of the following chord, thereby absolutely altering 
Spohr's harmony. And this “improvement” is invariably made 
whenever the same passage recurs. Again, in the same movement, 
after the first ¢uéti, and in the first bar of the solo, our reviser has 
taken the unpardonable liberty of changing three groups of equal 
dotted semiquavers and demisemiquavers, with their prefixed 
appoggiatura, into a series of ¢riplet semiquavers! Then he has, 
three bars further on, repeated the offence, that is to say, he has 
turned three similar groups into triplets. 

Passing on to the Polacca, we find, in the first place, a great 
number of passages, which Spohr has indicated to be played simply 





non-legato, printed as slurred staccato ; i.e., staccato in one con- 
tinuous bow. Then in the 19th bar of the subject in B flat, at the 
repeat of the passage of groups of six equal semiquavers, the improver 
has treated us to a prolongation of the fourth semiquaver of each 
group by the addition of a dot, and changed the two following semi- 
quavers into demisemiquavers ! 

These remarks are the result of a mere cursory glance at the 
concerto in question, but I have little doubt that a closer ex- 
amination would reveal double the number of amendments here 
indicated. And are we to tacitly acquiesce in such distortions of 
the glorious productions of our revered composers. Trusting that 
the publication of this poor protest may tend to make our _revisers 
somewhat less prodigal of their embellishments in future,—I remain, 
Sir, yours truly, T. REYNOLDs. 

P.S.—As intimately connected with the above-mentioned subject, 
and as a practice productive of an immense deal of confusion and 
annoyance, allow me to protest against the barbarous habit pre- 
vailing amongst arrangers of classical orchestral works for small 
orchestras, &c, of cutting and altering those works, certainly without 
discretion, and seemingly without remorse. Masi’s septette 
arrangements of Beethoven’s, and Cimador’s of Mozart’s symphonies, 
and Hill's quintette arrangements of Rossini’s overtures exhibit this 
disgraceful practice in a remarkable manner, dozens of bars being 
ruthlessly excised from those delightful works, thereby destroying 
their symmetry and continuity, and rendering their performance 
in conjunction with the original full orchestral parts utterly 
impossible, 


—~o-- 
OUR ENGLISH GLEES, 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Dear Sir,—I was grieved to observe, in an article quoted in 
your last number, that a musician, highly and deservedly esteemed 
by his brethren (and most sincerely respected by myself), had made 
a severe, and, in my opinion, scarcely justifiable, attack upon our 
English glees—the class of music of which we have, on the whole, 
more reason to feel proud than of any other form. Sir George 
Macfarren says of the glee that it is ‘‘a species of composition in 
which there is no development at all: in which an idea is pre- 
sented, and, before it is entirely completed, there is some change of 
tempo, some change of measure, and a new idea is started.” Again 
he says : ‘‘ Continuity seems to have been outside the thoughts, as 
well as outside the capacity, of the writers of the period.” To cast 
such doubts upon the ‘‘ capacity” of such men as Calleott, Webbe, 
Cooke, Horsley, and Bishop—not to mention others—seems to me in 
not the best taste; and, furthermore, I would beg to ask in what 
way should a glee be ‘‘ developed” otherwise than as our classical 
composers wrote? Ican understand the development of an oratorio, 
opera, symphony, or sonata, but scarcely of a glee. In the first 
place, a glee is generally short, yet frequently abounding in different 
ideas ; and the most obvious way to represent these poetical ideas 
appears to be to invest them with appropriate musical ‘‘ colouring ” 
—as in the case of Webbe’s fine glee, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” 
which Sir G. Macfarren sneers at as ‘‘ a musical mosaic.” I cannot 
think that such an able and accomplished composer as Dr Macfarren 
has proved himself to be would wish to substitute a pedantic, soul- 
less exercise in counterpoint for the grace, freedom, and beauty 
which characterize the writings of our great glee composers. 

D. BaptiE. 








A new buffo opera, La Bisca di Monte Carlo, by Sig. Bertaggia, 
has been successfully produced at the Teatro della Fenice, Naples. 

The United German Singing Societies of the United States are 
amngns a grand festival to commence on July 4th, 1885, and last 
a week, 

Braggart Gold, and England Tough and True. Words by Harry 
Croft Hiller. (London: Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street.) 
‘‘ These are two songs by a composer who has already made a most 
distinguished mark among the crowd of composers whose produc- 
tions flood the market. They are both fine songs, ‘ Braggart Gold ’ 
being written for bass voices, and being in every sense a song with 
power in it. Not only is the melody taking, but the accompaniment 
is remarkably fine, and ought, if well given, to make the song a 
success whenever sung. ‘England Tough and True’ is a composition 
for a tenor voice, and is in every sense a spirited song. Words and 
music alike are effective, and it is difficult to conceive of this song 
being given in any popular assembly of Englishmen without its 
‘bringing down the house.’ Excellently as Mr Hiller has done on 
former occasions, we question if he has turned out two better songs 
— ee Gold’ and ‘England Tough and True.’”—County 

ournal, 
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MR RANDEGGER’S FRIDOLIN AT LIVERPOOL, 


The Philharmonic Choral Society gave their first concert for this 
season in St George’s Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 7th. The 
attractions were Randegger’s dramatic cantata, Fridolin, and Men- 
delssohn's Walpurgis Night. Having—says The Courier—recently 
treated fully of the merits of Fridolin as a composition, it is not 
necessary to enter into details, further than to say our eulogies were 
more than justified by Friday night’s performance. The principal 
singers were Miss Annie Marriott, Messrs Henry Guy, Frederic 
King, Lucas Williams, and Signor Novara. Miss Marriott, as the 
Countess, sang in finished style. Her rendering of the air, ‘So 
love me well,” and the duet with Fridolin (Mr Guy), ‘‘ Above yon 
sun the stars above” (encored), displayed the highest excellence. 
Mr Guy, as Fridolin, sang in the style for which he has long been 
celebrated. The numbers worthy of special mention were the 
opening recitative, the air, ‘‘ Life or death whate’er betide,” ‘‘O 
holy sounds,” ‘‘ My noble lady,” and the ‘‘ Ave Maria ”—which was 
given with true devotional feeling. The most trying music in the 
cantata is allotted to Hubert. It would be difficult to find a more 
competent exponent of the character than Signor Franco Novara, 
who made his Liverpool début under very favourable conditions, and 
met with a highly-flattering reception. The new singer is an 
Englishman, though he has adopted a professional name suited to 
the Italian opera, with which he has been mostly connected. On 
the advice of Mr Randegger, he went to Italy twelve years ago to 
study for the lyric stage, and after being there three years, he com- 
menced his operatic career. Mr Frederic King, as the Count, sang 
carefully and with finish, though at times the music was a little too 
high for him. 

The choral numbers are certainly not the least interesting features 
of Fridolin, as they contain elements of a stirring character. The 
members of the society sang with an evident determination to do 
their very utmost to give their respected conductor’s composition a 
faithful and perfect performance, and they succeeded, especially in 
the exciting ‘‘ Hunting Chorus,” the ‘‘ Chorus of Handmaidens,” 
the ‘‘ Chorus of Smiths” in the forge scene, and the grand finale, 
** Join we the glorious song.” The choral numbers were vigorously 
rendered. 

The solo parts in the Walpurgis Night were entrusted to Mr 
Henry Guy, Mr Lucas Williams, and Mdme Graefe (a member of 
the chorus), who successfully rendered the solo given to the ‘‘ Aged 
Woman of the People.” 

Mr Randegger, who was received with enthusiasm on making his 
appearance, and awarded an ovation at the conclusion of his own 
splendid cantata, directed with the perfect command and musicianly 
tact for which he is justly famed, 


a, 


MR CARL ROSA’S MISSION. 
(From ‘* The Theatre.” ) 

The existence of an operatic impresario in this country is by no 
means an enviable one. His expenses, even when controlled A a 
salutary thrift, are far higher than those of 2 Continental entrepreneur, 
and he experiences extraordinary difficulty in keeping together an 
efficient company at rates of remuneration that leave him a narrow 
margin of profit upon his venture. English vocalists, as soon as 
they rise ever so little above the level of mediocrity, are apt to set a 
value upon their services that is too frequently quite incompatible 
with their employers’ interests, and to give themselves tremendous 
airs upon the strength of ever so small a modicum of public favour. 
Whereas protection is a fundamental principle of operatic institutions 
abroad, our opera-singers are free-traders to a man—and woman. 
The supply of them is limited ; consequently they have the manager 
to a great extent in their power, and show him no more mercy 
than possibly he would show them were matters the other way. 
Rumours have lately reached me concerning unpleasant occurrences 
arising from the exaggerated pretensions of certain members of the 
Carl Rosa troupe, which ool seem to indicate that the company 
in question is not altogether a ‘‘ Happy Family” just now. As it 
constitutes the only robust operatic institution left to us, we are 
justified—with the horror of Covent Garden Theatre’s conversion 
into a circus hanging over our heads—in regarding with dismay any 
symptom of internal decay or disruption age wr itself in Mr 
Rosa’s enterprise. It is not necessary or even desirable to direct the 
light of publicity upon differences between impresarii and their 
artists, but I may, without indiscretion, remind some of Mr Rosa’s 
‘‘principals ” that they owe their positions in the musico-dramatical 
profession to him at least as much as to their own intrinsic talents 
or merits ; and that leaving gratitude out of the question as unpro- 
fessional, a little common consideration for his interests, as wellastheir 
own, would not misbecomethem. Itisalwaysbad form tospurn the lad- 
der upon which you have ascended from obscurity to distinction. I 





could mention a dozen more or less eminent vocalists who are 
indebted to Mr Rosa for their first chance of making an appearance 
on the lyric stage. Of course, it served his turn to bring them 
forward ; but none the less certainly did it serve theirs. Of this 
fact they would do well to be mindful, instead of bestrewing his path 
with thorns to an extent which one day may bring his career— 
and with it their own—to a full stop. One or two of the ladies, for 
instance, might with advantage follow the example of Mdme Marie 
Roze, who is Mr Rosa’s “‘ bright, particular star,” but who does her 
work conscientiously, never gives him any trouble, and steadfastly 
refrains from attempting to take ‘any undue advantage of 
the high position she deservedly holds in public estimation. ore 
than one stately operatic ship has lately foundered on the rock of 
high salaries ; and, after all, an impresa of the class above alluded 
to, like any other commercial undertaking, will only bear a certain 
weight of expense without collapsing. I should not have referred 
in this place to the en famille dissensions of the Carl Rosa Company, 
but that any occurrence menancing the well-being of that institution 
fills me with alarm, seeing that I look to it for the supply of our 
staple national recreation, in connection with the lyric drama, for 
some years to come.—Wa. Beatry-K1naston. 


—v~ ——_ 


PARSIFAL. 

For the opening of its fourteenth season the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society gave on Monday night a recital of Wagner’s Parsifal. 
The reasons which induced the directors to make such a choice are 
not to the uninitiated very obvious, as the work cannot be included 
in that choral order the practice and presentment of which form the 
avowed objects of the society. Had any exhaustion of the oratorical 
repertory been seen, then a resort to the music-drama might be 
justified, but as there remains a vast number of works untouched, 
it seems a pity that the magnificent resources of the choir should be 
frittered away on unsuitable subjects. Whilst acknowledging the 
zeal and enterprise of the directors, we cannot altogether congratu- 
late them on the results of their latest efforts. In attempting to 
give, without scenery and action, a satisfying performance of 
Wagner’s music-drama they undertook an impossible task, Well- 
nigh every note and every word in it has an unusually direct 
saan to the moving incidents. It is a source of the deepest 
regret that Wagner should have wilfully thrown away his genius on 
works which cannot generally be made available. The absence of a 
sense of propriety and the want of restraint place some of his 
dramatic emanations outside the possibility of public performance. 
Whilst unspeakable crimes in some portions of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen grieve the judicious, the blasphemy which puts upon the 
stage a celebration of the Holy Eucharist shocks the religious 
feelings of the community. Parsifal is, therefore, very properly 
banished from the English stage. In this dilemma the directors 
of the Albert Hall Choral Society step in to remove the obstacles 
by giving the work in an oratorio form. But they are met at all 
points with difficulties, the chief being the problem how to retain 
the strength of Wagner without the support of the stage. All, 
friends or foes, who witnessed Parsifal at Bayreuth, confessed its 
subduing strength. Many of those who heard it last Monday night 
went away with a sense of weariness. Even the Vorspiel failed in 
effect. And this was not caused by the instrumentalists being placed 
out of sight as at Bayreuth, but by the vastness of the area. A 
striking attribute of Wagner’s orchestration is its complexity. 
Strength is gained by the interlacing of themes rather than by the 
assertion of broad masses of sound. This intricacy could not at 
times be discovered on Monday night, and the strength that comes 
from it was, therefore, not satisfactorily manifested. A sense 
of dullness fell upon the audience in the opening scene, when 
dialogues by Gurnemanz, Titurel, Amfortas, and Parsifal were 
slowly leading up to the vocal outburst of “The Knights of 
the Grail.” How welcome came the many-voiced strain. Wagner 
in this place forgot the teaching of his own narrow creed, and falling 
back upon nature’s resources, has built up a choral movement 
of well-balanced proportions. The unison passage (‘‘The Holy 
Supper duly ”), followed by the harmonies of the unaccompanied 
chorus for boys’ voices, had the effect that well-managed contrast 
always affords ; and although Amfortas interposed a dismal recital, 
the assumption of the themes (‘‘ Wine and bread the Grail’s Lord 
changed”) for boys’ voices, with echoes of the words ‘‘ Blessed 
believing, blessed loving,” brought the first part to an unexpectedly 
bright termination. This admirable section was given by the chorus 
with skill and power. Certainly, Bayreuth never heard the jinale 
so finely rendered, and the audience testified by the heartiest 
applause their high appreciation of the conductor's abilities. Mr 
Barnby must be thanked for saving us from the dreariness of the 
opening of the second act ; and we wish, at the same time, we could 
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accord the female portion of his choir the same degree of praise for 
singing the music of the ‘‘ Flower Maidens” as that won previously 
by the united body. In this choral section Wagner again acknow- 
ledges the value of the voice—nay, more, he delights in the distribu- 
tion he makes of themes to four groups of voices, and in the 
fabrication of a movement as remarkable for fancy as skill. The ladies 
were a little uncertain in the execution of this elaborately- 
written number. The remaining portion of the act is occupied by 
dialogues of Parsifal and Kundry, whilst the orchestra discourses 
music of an endless variety of character; and, as much of it is 
intended to depict the action of the absent scene, its appropriateness 
is not readily recognized. The audience, however, was not slow to 
appreciate the rare ability displayed by Fraulein Malten and Herr 
Gudehus, and did not fail to mark their approbation by enthusiastic 
applause. Before the end of the second act the weary public began 
to leave the hall, and the exodus continued until there were com- 
paratively few left to listen to the conclusion of the work. Anticipa- 
tions of this must have occurred to the directors, for the opening of 
the third part was omitted. Yet it must be said that the patience 
of those who remained was now and again rewarded by fine instru- 
mental tone painting. The stampede became almost general; still 
some few were left to express their indebtedness to Mr Barnby for 
the ability he displayed in directing the performance of a most 
formidable work.—L. T. 


— ) 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Ménestrel wants to know why the Municipality of Paris 
does not follow the example set by various Municipalities in Italy 
of affixing commemorative tablets to the houses formerly in- 
habited by celebrated musicians, Of such houses in the French 
capital the Ménestrel gives the following list, which it promises to 
continue, if required: In 1785, Philidor resided at the corner of 
the Rue Michodiére and the Boulevard, and Viotti at the Hétel 
de Chartres, Rue de Richelieu; from 1785 to 1789, Grétry lived 
in the Rue Poissonniére, opposite the Rue Beauregard, and it was 
there he wrote his Pierre-le-Grand ; in 1786, Viotti and Cheru- 
bini had apartments together at No. 20, Rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires, and in 1790 they moved to No. 8, Rue de la Michodiére; 
in 1818, Berton lived at No. 8, Rue Favart; Herold at No. 25, 
Rue Feydeau ; and Kreuzer, at No. 17, Rue de Provence. In 
1819, Berton took up his quarters at No. 38 in the cul-de-sac de 
la Corderie, Marché-Saint-Honoré; Habeneck lived at No. 21, 
Rue Saint-Thomas; Halévy, at No. 33, Rue Sainte-Avoye; and 
Lesueur, at No. 18, Rue Sainte-Anne. In 1822, we find Herold 
at No. 23, Rue du Mail (Maison Erard), while Paer leaves No. 8, 
Rue du Mont Blanc (Chaussée d’Antin) and moves to No. 10, 
Place des Victoires. In 1823, Rossini, Boieldieu, and Carafa, 
lived at what is now No. 10, Boulevard Montmartre, and it was 
there each of them wrote his masterpiece, namely: Rossini, 
Guillaume Tell; Boieldieu, La Dame Blanche; and Carafa 
Masaniello. In 1845, we find Halévy at No. 23, Rue Pigalle, and 
Habeneck at No. 53, Faubourg Montmartre, while Chopin is 
located at No. 34, Rue Saint-Lazare, and Berlioz at No, 31, Rue 
de Londres (until he settled at No. 4, Rue de Calais). In 1850, 
Adolphe Adam lived at No. 2, Cité Trévise. Lastly, we know 
that Félicien David resided for a long time at No. 58, Rue de la 
Rochefoucauld ; Auber, at No. 24, Rue Saint-Georges ; and Victor 
Massé in the Cité Frochot, 


OO 


SUBSIDIZED ART, 


The Theatres Royal, Berlin, according to the Signale, occupy 
the second place in the list of European Operahouses and Theatres 
enjoying money grants from their respective governments ; Paris 
with its Grand Opera drawing 800,000 francs a year, receives only 
100,000 francs more. Then comes Stuttgart, 625,000 francs ; the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, 400,000; the San Carlo, Naples, 300,000 ; 
and the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, with the same amount ; 
the Teatro Apollo, Rome, 290,000; the Theatre Royal, Copen- 
hagen, as well as the Grand-Ducal Theatres in Carlsruhe and 
Weimar, 250,000 each; the Théatre-Frangais, Paris, 240,000; the 
Theatre Royal, Munich, 195,000; the Scala, Milan, 175,000; the 
Theatre Royal, Stockholm, 150,000; the Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
140,000; the Teatro Bellini, Palermo, 120,000; the Teatro Regio, 
Turin, 60,000; the Teatro della Pergola, Florence, 40,000; and, 
last of all, the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, 10,000. 





WAIFS. 

Mdme Fides-Devriés is in Madrid. 

Tannhiiuser has been well received in Bologna. 

Sig. Nicola de Giosa is completely restored to health, 

There will be an Italian operatic company this season at Taganrog, 
Russia. 

It is now definitely settled that R. Stagno, the tenor, goes to Rio 
Janeiro. 

M. Léo Delibes’ Lakmé has been favourably received - in 
Angiers. 

Mdme Frezzolini, who died recently in Paris, was buried on the 
9th inst. 

The Teatro Apollo, Rome, will inaugurate its season with 
Lohengrin. 

The season of the New York German Liederkranz commenced on 
the 25th ult. 

Max Bruch’s new choral work, which is nearly completed, will be 
named Achilleus. 

Herr Werther, Hofrath, is the new Intendant of the Theatre 
Royal, Stuttgart. 

M. Weingaertner has been appointed director of the Conservatory 
of Music, Nantes. 

Haydn’s Creation was performed in Barmen at the first Subscrip- 
tion Concert this season. 

The second concert of the Boston (U. 8S.) Symphony Orchestra 
took place on the 25th ult. 

A new opera, Der Gralspiel, by Aug. Reissman, is accepted at the 
Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

A Spanish operatic company have been giving performances at 
Platt’s Hall, San Francisco. 

It is reported that Ponchielli will produce his new opera, Marion 
Delorme, in St Petersburgh. 

De Negri, the tenor, is engaged for the carneval season at the 
Teatro della Fenice, Venice. 

The season at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, has been inaugurated 
with Massenet’s Roi de Lahore. 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, has been appointed director of 
the National Theatre, Christiana. 

In consequence of illness, Aramburo has thrown up his engage- 
ment at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Masini made his first appearance this season at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid, as Genaro in Lucrezia Borgia. 

The Cologne Men’s Choral Association, will give two concerts in 
Berlin on the 4th and 5th of December. 

It is said that M. Camille Saint-Saéns may possibly visit the 
United States during the season of 1885-6. 

The first performance of Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, took place on the 9th inst. 

Emil Sauret performed his new Violin Concerto with much success 
at the first Subscription Concert, Stettin. 

Millicker’s new buffo opera, Der Feldprediger, has been success- 
fully produced at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 

The election of a successor to the late Victor Massé at the French 
Academy of Fine Arts is fixed for the 6th December. 

It is reported that Sefior Michelena will shortly succeed Sefior 
Rovira in the management of the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

A new buffo opera, Capricciosa, music by C. A. Raida, is in 
preparation at the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, Berlin. 

Signorina Turolla, who has been for some time studying German, 
intends making a tour in Germany next summer asa Wagner-Singer. 

Giulio Rossi, for ten years director of the Musical Institute, Adria, 
a been appointed to the similar post at the Musical Institute, 

ovigo. 


Herr Rudolf Eichhorn, a young Berliner, and pupil of Herr Betz’s, 
has made a successful début as a baritone at the Stadttheater, 
Litbeck. 


Nomocheliurgografia is the simple title of a work by Francesco 
Baldrighi, which has just appeared in Modena, on musical instru- 
ment makers. 


On her return from Russia, Mdme Pauline Lucca will reach 
Berlin on the 3rd December, but whether she will sing there is still 
an open question. 


Ella Russell is a greater favourite than ever at the Imperial 


Theatre, Warsaw, where she has appeared in Lucia, La Sonnambula, 
and La Traviata. 
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Mdlle Bianca Bianchi, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, is 
engaged to Herr Oscar Berggruen, barrister, art-critic, and editor of 
the Vienna Morgenpost. 

The New York Chorus Society, under the direction of Mr 
Theodore Thomas, will produce, this winter, A. C. Mackenzie’s new 
oratorio, The Rose of Sharon. 

Sefioras Isidora Martinez, Teresa Carefio, and Alma del Martin, 
Spanish, or rather South American singers, have been giving 
concerts in Montreal (Canada). 

Mdme Norman-Néruda took part, with great applause, in the first 
Theatre Concert, Wiesbaden, and Herr Ondriczek appeared almost 
at the same time at the Kurhaus Concert. 

The St Petersburgh St Peter’s Musical Association, under the 
direction of Professor L. Homilius, organist at St Peter’s Church, are 
studying Max Bruch’s oratorio, Arminius. 

A new organ has been built by Hilborn L. Roosevelt for the 
Cathedral, olka, U. 8. It has three manuals and pedal, 
thirty-seven speaking stops, and 2,340 pipes. 

A young lady named Jung, pupil of Carl Ress’s, Leipsic, 
has appeared with marked success as the heroine in Fidelio and as 
Valentine in Les Huguenots, at the Stadttheater, Magdeburg. 

Mdlle Marie Battu, once of the Grand Opera, Paris, and the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will shortly marry Capt. Dominique 
Lablache, formerly of the Chasseurs, and related to the great singer 
of the same name, 

‘*You eat too much, you drink too much, you smoke too much ; 
in short, you pass the bounds in everything.”—‘‘ Yet,” replied the 
patient, ‘I have managed to live till I am eighty.”—‘‘ What of 
that,” retorted the doctor, ‘‘ but for your excesses, you might now 
be ninety.” 

After having been presented to the lady, who looked remarkably 
well by artificial light, his lordship remarked to the friend who had 
introduced him: ‘‘ My dear sir, really she is a fine woman; if she 
were only—well—say ten years younger.” ‘‘ Unluckily,” inter- 
rupted his friend, ‘‘ she is ten years older.” 

he Paris Correspondent of a contemporary, not long since, re- 
lated an anecdote setting forth how the distinguished French engineer, 
Yvon Villarceau, being many years ago at Smyrna in company 
with his fellow St Simonian, Félicien David, composer of Le Désert, 
found himself, together with his friend, in a lamentably impecunious 
condition, The musician had brought his pianoforte with him, and, 
‘“‘pricked by the halberts of necessity,” as Balzac euphuistically 
defined the condition of a traveller with no money wherewith to pay 
his hotel bill, Félicien David hoisted his instrument on to a barrow 
which Villarceau drew about the streets. The musician played his 
loudest, and was rewarded with a plenteous crop of coppers. M. 
Villarceau was accustomed in after years to say that he was not at 
all ashamed of the part which he took in the transaction. ‘‘ Was not 
Smyrna,” he would ask, ‘‘the land of Homer, where the divine 
blind bard begged before our time with his lyre in his hand?” It 
is a pity that while they were about it MM. Villarceau and Félicien 
David did not undertake a thoroughly comprehensive Homeric tour. 
According to the old Greek distich, no fewer than seven cities— 
Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Ithaca, Pylos, Argos, and Athens— 
claimed the honour of having been the birthplace of the author of 
the Iliad ; but later researches among ancient writers have led to 
the discovery that the total number of localities claiming to have 
given birth to Homer is nineteen. Sir William Gell was of opinion 
that Homer was a native of Ithaca, for the reason that he de- 
scribed that island so graphically. But then how did Shakspere 
contrive to paint so vivid a word-picture of Venice and 
Verona; and how did he find out that Portia’s villa was 
not in Venice, but beyond the lagoons, on the mainland, just where 
the Venetian nobility have their villas now, on the banks of the 
Brenta? Byron sings of ‘‘ the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ;” 
and the modern Sciotes persist in maintaining that Homer was a 
schoolmaster of Chios, pointing to a rocky cavern where they say 
the immortal rhapsodist was used to instruct his pupils. On the 
other hand, many erudite authorities, mainly German, have held 
that the bard was not blind, and that he no more begged with a lyre 
in his hand than Belisarius begged for an obolus at the gate of Rome. 
These sceptics hold that there never was such an individual as 
Homer at all ; and that the poems known as Homeric were merely 
loose and independent songs by anonymous poets, first gathered 
together and caused to be written down by Pisistratus, Tyrant of 
Athens. Of course, MM. Villarceau and David did not say any- 
thing to the Smyrniotes about such delicate matters as these. By 
the adoption of the process recommended by the Marchioness in the 
Old Curiosity Shop, it is not difficult to ‘‘ make believe ” that Homer 
was born at Smyrna, or at one of the other cities quoted, to say 
nothing of Salamis and Rhodes and the ten other claimants. 
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Compass, 5 Octaves, Check Action. 16 Guineas. In use at 
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{YHAPPELL & COS TWENTY GUINEA PIANINO, 
Compass 63 Octaves, Trichord Treble, Check Action, Canadian 
Walnut Case. These Pianinos were awarded the Prize Medal at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865, with the following commendation :— 
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Pianofortes.”—Vide Jurors’ Report. 
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. Morir vogl’io (Cantatas), in E minor 
. Se non torno (Cantatas), in F ée 
. Misera che fard (Calfurnia), 


. Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo) inC. 
. Lungi dal caro bene (Giulio Sabino), inG ... 
. Ombra adorata (Romeo e Giulietta), in D ... 
. Invano alcun desir (Armida), in B flat ss 
. Come consuma (Elena e Paride), in G - 
. Pieta signore (S. Giovanni sation in C minor. 
. Cor dolente, in A minor ‘ 
. Sott’ un vago ciel sereno, in C1 minor. 
. Ecco de’ miei trascorsi (Agnese), in A flat .. 
. Si tra i ceppi, for Bass (Berenice), in C 
. Caromioben,inD . iss se 
. Caro mio ben, i in E flat 
. Caro mio ben, in F 
. Dirti ben mio vorrei (Allesandro i in Persia), in E flat. Leo 
. Ho perduto (L’amor vendicato), in G 
. Ah! lo trepiede (I zingari in Fiera), wA. .«. 
. Aserpina penserete (La serva padrona), in B flat. Pergolesi 
. Ogni pena pit spietata, in A minor ... 
5. Verdi prati (Alcina), in E i 
. Vado ben spesso, in C.. 
. Star vicino, in F 
. Venni amore, in B flat... 
. Re del cielo, in E flat .. Ss 
. Anco in cielo (S. Giovanni Battista), in nF minor. Stradella 
. Pieta, signore (S. Giovanni Battista), i in A minor. Stradella 
. Se I miei sospiri, in C minor . fs pas 
. Se nel ben sempre incostante, in G . 
. Il pensier sta neg oggetti (Orfeo), i inE 
. D’Amor per umi 
. Che fard senza Euridice (Orfeo), in D 
. Odi d'un uom che muore, in F minor 
. Odi d’un uom che muore, in D minor 
. La donna ha dolce il core, in C 
. Amplius lava me (Miserere), in E flat 
. Ave Maria in F (see also No. 5€) 
. O cessate di piagarmi, in E minor 
. Vaga rosa, in G minor oo 
. Deh’! tu m’assegna (Alexander Balus), i in * 
. Posa alfin (Lamento di Iole), in E flat 
. Figlia mia (Rinaldo), in D minor 
. Affani del pensier, in D minor 
. Cangio d’aspetto (Admeto), in D 
. Gia risuonar d’intorno (Ezio), in D ... ee 
. Arduo iver, accia. (Il fabbro armonioso), in F. 
. Quel ruscelletto, in G... sis Pa 
. Cosi con questo pianto, in G ... 
. Solitario bosco ombroso, in D 
. Tu fai la superbetta, in F . 
. Venni amore nel tuo regno, in E flat 
. Ave Maria, in D (see also No. 41) . ne 
. O Giove omnipotente (Il ratto di Proserpina), in E flat. 


. Rugiadose, odorose,in A... 

. Lascia amor (Orlando), in B flat me rr 
. Suol dar la vita all’or(Il trionfodi Camilla), in D. Buononcini 
- Non puo trovarsi un cor (II trionfo di Camilla), in G minor 


. Idol mio (Il miracolo d’amor), in B flat 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 


RACCOLTA DI PEZZI VOCALI, COMPOSTI DAI PIU 


CELEBRI MAESTRI ANTICHI. 





Astorga 
Astorga 
Buononcini 
Buononcini 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
e. Sarti 
Zingarelli 
... Gluck 
.. Gluck 
Stradella 
Pergolesi 
Pergolesi 
Paer 
Handel 
Giordani 
Giordani 
Giordani 


in A 

Se mai vien (Calfurnia), in "E flat ... 
Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in E ws 
Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), in D .. 


Paesiello 
Paesiello 


Peryolesi 
Handel 
Rosa 

«- Rosa 
Righini 
Haydn 


Stradella 
Stradella 


Giovane (La stagione), in F. 


Perucchini 
Perucchini 
Martini 
Ciampi 
Cherubini 
Scarlatti 
Kreutzer 
Handel 
Handel 
Hindel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Hindel 
Paradies 
ae 0 
.. Fesch 

.. Fesch 

.. Fesch 
Cherubini 


Winter 
Scarlatti 
Handel 


Buononcini 
Paesiello 


eo es 7 
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3, M’ha} preso alla sua ragna(LaForzad’ weeny ,inA. Paradies 


. Scorgo il fiume, in A minor . 
5. Sento nel core, in KE minor .. 


Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 


3. Nel riposo e nel contento (Deidamia), in i Handel 


37. Possedrd pur fortunato, in F 
18. Gratias agimus tibi, in E flat 
. Pur dicesti, in E ‘ nee 
. Somme dei (Radamisto), in D minor 
71. Un fior trovar vorrei, in B flat 
2. O cessate di piagarmi, in F minor ... 
73. Sanctum et terribile  - wrapaglade in E flat. 
. O salutaris hostia, in E flat .. % te 
5. Si, si, mio ben imparo, in G.. = 
i Morird, poiché il volete, in G minor 
. Come raggio di sol, in E minor 
. Quel che mi nega amor, in F minor 
79. Ben ti sta, traditor, in c ose 
. Torbido mar che freme (La Passione), in D. 
. A che congiuri, in A flat a 
32, A che congiuri, in F . ; 
. Io morirei contento (Cantata), in D1 minor. 
. Sospiri ch’uscite, in G minor eee 
. Vieni o caro (Riraldo), in D minor 
}. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in G 
7. L’esperto nocchiero (Astarto), in E 
. Senza un poco di rigor (Cantata), in B minor. 
9. Ch’io mai vi possa (Siroe), in C minor 
90. Non vi piacque (Siroe), 
. Cara sposa (Rinaldo), in E minor 


93. Pit benigno par che arrida ( Coriolano), i in D. 
. Ombra cara 
5. Il mio ben (Nina), j in F 
}. Io son Lindoro (Barbiere), in |B flat 
. Tu di pieta (Siroe), in B minor Pit 
. Voi dolci aurette al cor (Tolomeo), inG .. 
99. Nube che il sole (Ricardo Primo), in E flat 


5. Chi vive amante (Pora), i in F 
. Se viver non poss’io (Pora), 
. Da casa, il priseo mio signor (Le due giornate), in G 


. Mi lagnerd tacendo (Siroe), in D minor ... 
. Spiagge amate (Elena e Paride), in E flat.. 
. Del minacciar del vento, for bass (Ottone), i in D minor. 


Scarlatti 
Guglielmi 
..» Lotti 
Handel 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Pergolesi 
Cherubini 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Caldara 
Scarlatti 
Scarlatti 
Jomelli 
Dussek 
Dussek 
Albinoni 
Carissimi 
Handel 
Buononcini 
Buononcini 
Scarlatti 
Handel 
Handel 
Hindel 
Handel 
Ariosti 

i mia sposa ake in F minor. Hindel 
oa Paesiello 

Paesiello 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Righini 
Handel 
.. Gluck 


in E flat 


Xendi’ | sereno al ciglio (Sosarme), in A . 


— o pensieri (Admeto), in E.. 
nome tuo temuto (La selva in cantata), in F, 


Handel 
Handel 
Handel 


in B minor 


minor Cherubini 


: Agitatodasmaniafunesta, forbass (I Fuorusciti), in D. Paer . 
. Pian erb mia sorte ria (Giulio Cesare), in D flat. Handel 
. Rendi’ 1 sereno al ciglio (Sosarme), inB ... 
. Io sperai trovar riposo (Otho), i in E : 
. Ercole avvenelato (for bass), i in C minor ... 
3. Vado den spesso (Alcina), in A 

. Auretta gratta, in A .. 
. Vieni t’affretta all’ urna, inG 
. Suol dar la vita allor, in B flat 
. Amor nel mio penar (Flavio), in B reg minor. 
. La bella pastorella (Original MS. ) i in D 
. Si, caro, si (Admeto), in A ... 
; Infelici affetti miei, in D flat * 
. Oh del mio dolce ardor (Elenae Paride), i in D minor, Gluck 
. Oh del mio dolce ardor (Elena e Paride), in G minor. Gluck 
. Cupido, in D minor ... i ig . 

124, 


Handel 
Hindel 
Handel 

... Rosa 
Crescentini 
Crescentini 
Buononcini 
Handel 
Handel 
Handel 
Giardini 


Carissimi 
La voce del cuore, in F 
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